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CUBAN JEPUTY PREMIER INTERVIZWED ON ECONOMIC TIES WITH USSR 


Moscow LATINSKAYA AMERIKA in Russian No 1, Jan 83 pp 5-9 


[Prensa Latina interview with Carlos Rafael Rodriguez, deputy chairman of 
the Council of Ministers of the Cuban Republic: Cuba's Economic Development 


and Cooperation with the USSR"; date and place not specified] 


[Text] The 12th session of the Intergovernmental Soviet-Cuban 
Commission on Economic and Scientific-Technical Cooperation 
took place in 1982 in Moscow. Cuban Communist Party Central 
Committee Politburo member and deputy chairman of the Cuban 
Council of Ministers Carlos Rafael Rodriguez participated in 
its work. We publish below a shortened text of a Prensa Latina 
interview in which C. Rafael Rodriguez talked about the results 
of the session and characterized a number of problems and 
prospects in the development of the Cuban economy. 


[Question] How do you assess the results of the 12th session of the inter- 
governmental commission? 


[Answer] The results achieved deserve a high evaluation. They have once 
again confirmed the unchanging nature of Soviet-Cuban solidarity and the 
fraternal character of relations between the Soviet Union and Cuba. 


The commission's work showed that the support afforded us by the Soviet Union 
has been and remains a most important external factor in Cuba's economic 
development. The USSR is not only reinforcing foreign trade relations with 
our country but also providing much aid in realizing the program for the 


development of Cuba's national economy. 


At this latest session virtually all the basic problems facing the Cuban 
economy were reviewed, including the situation in heavy and light industry, 
the services sphere and in particular, questions of scientific and technical 


development. 


Much attention was given to progress in the construction of two major textile 
enterprises that should be commissioned late in 1982 and the first half of 
1983. We are talking about a spinning mill whose output should satisfy the 
country’s requirements for yarn, and a textile combine with an annual capacity 








of 80 million square meters of fabric; this is being built at Santiago de 
Cuba and will be one of the world's largest. It should go on-line by 26 


July 1983. 


Construction of a large nicke] combine, the “Punta Gorda,” with an annual 
capacity of 30,000 tons of nickel (sroduction from existing capacities is 
now 20,000 tons), is now in full swing in one of Cuba’s remote regions. 
Some delay has been noted but we are taking steps to remain on schedule in 
its construction. Massive new shells for the buildings have already been 
built using steel and concrete. 


The development of thermal power engineering was also discussed at the 
session. Compared with 1959, power capacities on Cuba have increased by 

a factor of six. It is planned to construct new power stations and heat 
stations in Havana, Renta and Mariel. The commissioning of the Havana thermal 
power station rated at | million kilowatts and a nuclear power station in 
Cienfuegos will make it possible almost to double existing energy potentials. 


The rapid growth of capacities in this field is placing Cuba in one of the 
first places in Latin America, if not the first. This is all very important 
for the subsequent development of our national economy. 


At the meetings of the commission much attention was given to geological 
survey work, especially along the avenues of finding and developing fuel 
minerals. Since the early postrevclutionary years Cuba has been carrying 

out systematic surveys for oil with help from the Soviet Union. We do have 
oil deposits but oil is still being recovered in only small amounts. Now 

the search is being conducted more intensively on the base of detailed studies 
and using up-to-date equipment. Prospecting is being done not only on land; 
with the aid of specialists from the appropriate USSR ministries we are 
preparing to extend the search to the ocean platform. 


With respect to scientific and technical development, here we are guided 

by the comprehensive program drawn up jointly with the CEMA member countries. 
At the session we were again convinced that the Soviet Union, which is playing 
a leading role in its implementation, is consistently fulfilling all its 


points. 


One subject of special discussion was the problem of mutual deliveries, whose 
volume is growing and will also evidently grow in the future also. The loads 
on the Soviet and Cuban fleets are increasing, and this is dictating the 

need to expand ports and improve their operation. These matters were discussed 
between representatives of the Cuban Ministry of Communications and the USSR 
Ministry of the Maritime Fleet, and also of the port servicing enterprises. 
It was noted that in 1981 the situation was somewhat rectified. At the same 
time, a number of shortcomings were pointed out in this important area of 
bilateral relations. Soviet and Cuban specialists decided on appropriate 
steps to eliminate them, and this will raise the level of organization in 
mutual deliveries and loading and unloading operations. 














[Question] How is the five-year plan for the development of Cuba's national 
economy being fulfilled under conditions of increasing axzgressiveness and 
the tightening of the blockade by the United States? 


{Answer} The plans for tte first 2 years have in the main been fulfilled. 

In 1981 economic growth rate was 12 percent. The volume of industrial output 
increased 12 percent, and labor productivity 10 percent. The efficiency 

of the economy as a whole improved signifiacntly. 


Nevertheless, in 1983 and 1984 it will be difficult for the country for a 
number of interrelated reasons. The first is the drop in world sugar prices; 
one pound of sugar now costs less than 7 centavos. In this regard the situation 
is even worse than in the Fifties, when a pound of sugar cost 2 centavos. 

The fact is that during this period, the cost of raw materials, industrial 
output and consumer demands have fluctuated sharply. A barrel of oil, which 
then cost 2 pesos, now costs about 34 pesos, that is, 17 times times more. 

It is not therefore suprising that the effective demand of the national 
currency has been considerably reduced. This has dictated the need to amend 
plans and make a more circumspect approach to the use of freely convertible 
currency. 


Our relations with the countries of the socialist camp, and especially with 
the Soviet Union, instill confidence that the Cuban economy will develop 
steadily. However, in one important avenue of development--I refer to 
improving the population's living conditions--these adverse factors must 


have their effect. 


The rates of Cuba's economic development are greater than the growth in the 
well-being of the population. This is explained by the fact that the objective 
laws of development require priority construction of heavy and extracting 
industry enterprises. Accordingly, the production of consumer goods is 
lagging. Neither can we yet establish just prices for exported goods; in 

order to bring the price of sugar in line with the costs of industrial output 


it should now be 20-25 centavos a pound. 


The position is made even more complicated by the fact that, as before, the 
American imperialists are pursuing an aggressive policy against our country. 
They are not only waging a political struggle, trying, although unsuccessfully, 
to isolate us from the other countries of Latin America, but are also constantly 
threatening armed actions and pursuing a policy of real economic aggression. 
The United States is taking every step possible to prs vent the export of 

Cuban output. This policy is seen especially in the e. ort of nickel. The 
United States has succeeded in sharply reducing purchases of nickel from 

Cuba by some European countries. The United States has also tried to disrupt 
deliveries of nickel to a number of Asian states. In the finance and credit 
sphere, Washington is preventing Cuba, and it must be said not without 

success, from obtaining a number of loans, thus weakening our economy. The 
United States is striving to bring about a situation in which the developed 
capitalist countries will withdraw funds that they hold in Cuban banks. 


The struggle on the economic front has assumed extremely sharp forms: it 
is really now more intensive than political or military confrontation. The 











United States does not maintain relations with Cuba, and here it is c¢ 
everything possible to make others too break off relations with our c 
The Cuban economy is oriented 80 percent on the socialis« anc <cveloping 
countries, and only 20 percent (and now perhaps even less) on the developec 
capitalist countries. However, this last 20 percent is very significarc 

for us; without it, our industry cannot function at full capacity. Amc it 
is here that the economic struggle is seen in all its acutenmess. This 2i. 

undoubtedly limits our possibilities and adversely affects development rates. 


Obviously, it will be difficult to fulfill completely the tasks in the 

economic field outlined by the 2d Cuban Communist Party Congress. We have 

now focused our efforts on finding solutions to the problems that have arisen. 

In particular, it is impossible to allow the Umited States to Block our relations 


with developed capitalist countries. 


(Question! Ten years have elapsed since the country became involved in the 
process of socialist integration. What have been the results of this step 
for Cuba, and, as a developing country, what is Cuba’s contribution to the 


work of CEMA? 


[Answer] In 1972, when Cuba joined CEMA, we already had 10 years of experience 
in bilateral cooperation with all the CEMA member countries, and particularly 
the Soviet Union. We regard our entry into CEMA as a qualitative leap in 
economic and scientific and technical links with the countries of the socialist 
community. It was a switch from bilateral relations to multilateral relations. 


Three major programs have been realized in CEMA in a short time. The nickel 
program, in particular, envisages the construction of yet another plant, 

in Camariocas, with an annual capacity of 30,000 tons of nickel, and also 

a nickel-cobalt separation plant that will be built with USSR aid. Work 

at Camariocas near Punta Gorda is already underway. Bilateral agreemerts 
on construction matters have already been signed with almost all the CEMA 
countries. Some of them, for example Czechoslovakia, have already started 
to deliver equipment. The plant will become another industrial pro‘ect on 
Cuba in whose construction CEMA is parcicipating. 


In addition, two other programs are being implemented, for sugar and for 
citrus crops. The forver is of very great significance since Cuba is a2 major 
supplier of sugar for the socialist community. 


Mechanization of operations involving growing and harvesting citrus crops 
has not yet yielded tangible results, but in the near future we should 
increase fruit production. In 1981 the harvest was about 600,000 tons, of 
which 500,000 tons went for exports, mainly to the socialist countries. 


Multilateral agreements have also now been concluded for geological survey 
work om Cuba: the CEMA member countries will makes surveys of various 
geographical zones in the country for various kinds of raw materials. 


Thus, the advantages that we gain from CEMA membership combined with intensiv: 
bilateral cooperation with the socialist countries are there for all to see. 








Cuba’s participation in the CEMA commissions and committees naturally cannot 
be of great significance for the latter in the sense of our technical 
contribution. Ona the other hand, pa-sticiaption in these commissions and 
committees is rather more important for us. However, there are areas where 
Cuba*s experience as a developing country with extremeiy high economic growth 
rates is useful. We provide <1 example for the building of socialism in a 
backward, undeveloped country; this experience is valuable for CEMA relations 
with the developing countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America. Take, for 
example, the construction of major plants for the production of sugar. Here 
Cuba possesses edequate experience, which it passes on to others. 


In genercl, in my opinion the example of Cuba, Vietnam and Mongolia convincingly 
demonstrate to the developing countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America 

that the future lies not in unjust exploiter relations with the imperialist 
powers but is relations of a new type, typical for the member countries of 

the socialist community. 


New forms of multilateral cooperation with the developing countries are now 
being discussed and anlyzed within CEMA. 


I think that in 1983 important proposals will be worked out and adopted, 


aimed at expanding and erhancing the effectiveness of CEMA participation 
in development programs for the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America. 
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U.S. ATTEMPTS TO USE MONETARY, CREDIT POLICIES AS POLITICAL WEAPON HIT 


Moscow FINANSY SSSR in Russian No 2, Feb 83 pp 49-57 


[Article by Yu. A. Konstantinov, doctor of economic sciences, professor: 
"The Currency Policy of Modern Imperialism (The Insolvency of the U.S. 
Currency Strategy”) 


[Text] Course Aimed at Blackmail and Diktat 


Since ancient times, when the states of the world entered into economic 
communication with one another, currency-financial and credit relations began 
to form. There arose a special sphere of the state's activities -- currency 
policy and its component part, the credit policy, which was called upon, in 
particular, to promote the development of trade-economic ties. 


In our day the importance of international currency-financial and credit rela- 
tions has increased even more. They have been converted into an inseparable 
element of trade-economic ties, including between the East and West. That is 
why, in the Concluding Act of the Conference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe, the expansion of the currency-financial and credit relations is 
viewed as is one of the basic worldwide economic problems, the resolution of 
which determines the growing economic interdependency throughout the world. 


The Soviet Union and other states in the socialist community have invariably 
conducted a course aimed at the deepening of trade-economic and currency-credic 
cooperation with the capitalist countries, proceeding from the mutual economic 
interest and also from the fact that this contributes to the consolidation of 
the detente. Its successes in the 1970's were accompanied by a considerable 
expansion of the foreign-economic relations between East and West. 


With the expansion of these relations, there has been an increase in the impor- 
tance of international credit. That is influenced by the fact that credit acts 
as the intermediary for the overwhelming nuajority of forms of economic coopera- 
tion. The carrying out of all the major plans is practically linked with the 
possibility of obtaining credit. The credit is necessary, for example, in 
order to implement such a large-scale plan with the participation of the 
Western European countries as the construction of the gas pipeline from 

Tyumen Oblast to the western border of the USSR, with the compensation of the 
Soviet side's expenditures from the proceeds from sales of gas to the part ici- 
pants in the transaction. 
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The socialist countries at such time act not only as loan recipients, but also 
as creditors. The Western banks grant them credit within the framework of 

the generally accepted forms of cooperation and the the new, untraditional ones 
that pertain to the large-scale projects. In turn, the banks and other 
empewered organizations in the socialist countries grant various types of 
credit to the countries, as well as to the banks and companies in the West. 


In their credit policy they proceed from mutual advantageousness of their 
credit relations with the capitalist states. Receiving credit from them, the 
socialist countries have the opportunity to purchase the necessary commodities. 
Granting credit to the capitalist countries, the socialist states expand their 
export, thus increasing their currency proceeds. In turn, the capitalist 
countries, in granting credit to the socialist countries, recetve profitable 
production orders. 


However, as the 1980's began, the nature of the currency policy of the United 
States and certain of its allies changed sharply. That policy began to be 
changed more and more visibly into an additional instrument of blackmail and 
diktat as a means of achieving the global goals of the foreign strategy of 
imperialism. In the report to the 26th CPSU Congress it was emphasized that 
“imperialistic circles think in categories of dominance and coercion with 
respect to other states and peoples"*. 


In the arsenal of the means of the U.S. foreign-policy strategy, bombs and 
dollars stand side by side. The simultaneous use of both means in acts of 
blackmail and diktat currently constitutes the political credo of the 

American imperialists. With the aid of the latest weapons, they count on 
intimidating nations, and by means of dollars, they count on supporting 
reactionary regimes in certain countries, dulling the political vision in 
others, and causing economic exhaustion in still others, particularly by means 
of credit discrimination. Herein lies one of the peculiarities of the present- 
day currency policy of the United States, in the carrying out of which they 
are attempting to involve their friends and NATO allies. Its roots lie first 
of all in the further deepening of the overall crisis of capitalism as a system. 


The reactionary circles in the West attempt to find a way out of the crisis 

in the new stage of the arms race, which is accompanied by the inflation of 
military expenses. As a result of this there arises a chronic shortage of 
financial means. The U.S. administration, while guaranteeing the excessively 
increased demands of the military-industrial complex, attempts to snatch up 
these funds wherever it can, and primarily from the nation itself. It is not 
by accident that the Western press has begun to use more and more frequently 
the new term “dismantling of the social policy." Putting it more simply, what 
is being discussed here is the cutting back, for purpose of meeting the 

needs of militarization, °f appropriations set aside for satisfying the social 
needs. For example, in the U.S. federal budget by 1986 it is planned to reduce 
appropriations (taking into consideration the devaluation of the dollar) as 
follows: meals for children, 55 percent; public health and social measures, 49 





* "Materialy XXVI s"yezda KPSS" [Materials of the 26th CPSU Congress], 1981, 
p 21. 
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percent; primary and secondary education, 32 percent; and the needs of public 
transportation, by 96 percent. 


Becoming increasingly entangled in inter-imperialistic contradictions, the 
reactionary circles of the West, and primarily the United States, have taken 
the course of disrupting the detente. An attempt has been undertaken to 

tear aperit its material fabric, converting the trade-economic and currency- 
credit relations into a weapon of political pressure and interference into the 
domestic affairs ot states, setting up obstacles to world trade and economic 
cooperation. 


These subversive actions are directed primarily against the socialist community. 
Under U.S. pressure, seven of the leading capitalist states in the summer of 
1982 in Versailles assumed the obligation of taking a differentiated approach 
to economic relations with the USSR and the other socialist countries. It was 
planned to carry out supervision of the exporting of “strategic commodities,” 
and to exchange information on questions of the economic, trade, and financial 
relations with those countries. An understanding was reached with regard to 
the tightening up of the terms and the limitation of the granting of credit 

to the socialist states. The United States, which in essence ceased granting 
them credit, demanded from its partners in the "group of seven" the rejection of 
the granting of long-term credit for trade-economic contracts between East and 


West. 


The United States insisted on having its allies conclude agreeements to limit 
the volumes of credit granted to the USSR, to reduce the periods of their 
effectiveness, and to increase the percentage rates. Representatives of the 
American administration exert direct pressure not only upon the governments, 
but also upon the state and private banks that are continuing to cooperate with 
the countries in the socialist community. The actions being undertaken are, 

in effect, attempts to organize a single credit front as a component part of 
the economic warfare against the CEMA member countries. The intention is to 
create economic difficulties in the socialist countries, to isolate them 

from the achievements of world science and technology. 


But could it be that the United States and certain of its allies no longer 
have an economic self-interest in developing economic ties with the socialist 
countries because they have ceased being profitable for them? By no means. 
For many of them, export to the CEMA member countries is an important factor 
in technical progress, in building up the capacities in a number of traditional 
and new branches of industry. The importance of the further development of 
economic cooperation with them for the capitalist states increased especially 
sharply in the mid-1970's, when a worldwide economic crisis began, a crisis 
that is not simply of a cyclical, but also of a comprehensive nature: an 
energy, raw-materials, currency-financial, and structural crisis. Under these 
conditions the expansion of economic ties with the socialist countries which 
are developing on a planned basis guarantees a stable market, and provides 
work for many enterprises in the West, particularly in such branches that have 
been overtaken by structural crises as ferrous metallurgy, metal-working, and 


shipbuilding. 
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Life convinces us that the gutually advantageous development of economic ties 
with the socialist states is objectively necessary to the -apitalist countries 
not only economically, but also socially. This is influenced by the fact that 
they have been subjected to economic crises, inflation, and umemploymenc. 
Therefore, their economic cooperation with the socialist countries exerts 2 
certain stabilizing effect upon the economy and promotes the increase in the 
number of work places. According to computations made by Armco Steel Corpora- 
tion, the export by American companies to the USSR could reach, during the 
1979-1984 period (apart from agricultural output) almost $15 billion. 

That would be equivalent to creating in the country during that period frou 
500,000 to one million new jobs. 


Hence it is obvious that the change inthe nature of the currency policy of 4 
number of the capitalist countries was by no means caused by the reduction in 
their economic self-interest. It was the result primariiy of the irresponsible, 
adventuristic foreign-economic strategy of the U.S. administraticn, which has 
taken the path of undermining the entire system of international economic re- 
lations, including the curtailment of the trade-ecomomic ties between East and 
West. The imperial policy in the field of foreign-econowic ties is carried out 
under the banner of and in the name of a “crusade against communian,” for 

the sake of the consolidation of the forces of the "free world™ in the 
struggle against the “Soviet threat." Behind all this rhetoric stands the 
striving of the U.S. ruling circles, with the aid of constant “pressure by 
strength,” to achieve a change in the correlation of the forces in the worle 

to the advantage of imperialism, and, on that platform, to consolidate ali 


the reactionary forces of capital. 


As for the course taken by the U.S. administration at the “rejection” of 
socialism, it reflects a crisis not only in the economy, but also in the 
ideology of modern capitalism. Having lost hope of opposing with anything 
tangible tae tremendous achievements of real socialism, Aserican imperialisa 
has taken the path of “restraining” it, of rejecting peaceful coexistence, 
of using foreign-economic ties in aggressive policy, which pursues, in 
particular, the goal of hindering the implementation of the indisputable 
advantages of the new social system, and of involving its allies in the 


carrying out of that policy. 


So long as the Pentagon is working out its doctrine of making more severe 

the methods of conducting a real war, the political strategists in the United 
States are occupied in unleashing an economic war, inventing means wiich, 

in their opinion, could bring to their kmees the nations that are undesirable 
to them. In dollars they see a weapon with a capacity that is not inferior 
to that of intercontinental missiles. The entire matter lies in how to use 
them. The U.S. administration has decided to use dollars to the detriment of 
deepening the international economic cooperation, resorting particularly to 
various kinds of discriminatory measures in the credit sphere which are 

aimed first of all against the CEMA member countries. 


At the 36th CEMA Session, which was held in June 1982, it was pointed out 

that “The imperialistic circles of the United States and a number of other KATO 
countries for purposes of exerting political influence have increased their 
discrimination against the CEMA member countries, and have taken a course aiard 
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at the application of sanctions, at the curtailment of the trade-economic 

ties with them, especially with Poland and the USSR. For example, with respect 
to Poland, sanctions were applied not only by the United States, but also, 
under U.S. pressure, by certain states, which were introduced under the sign of 
NATO, the Common Market, and other imperialistic associations. The situation 
that served as the direct reason for this was the introduction of martial law 
in Poland on 13 December 1981. With the aid of credit discriminations, an 
attempt was made to exert an influence upon the domestic policy of Poland. 


In October 1982 the United States undertook the next in a series of hostile 
steps with respect to Poland, which step represents the attempt to interfere 
grossly in the domestic affairs of that sovereign socialist state. President 
Reagan stated that the White House was stopping the extension to Poland of 

the terms of the most favored nation in trade. According to 2 White House 
representative, that decision serves as a “real method for expressing deep 
Cissatisfaction™ on the part of Washington with the trade-union iaw that was 
enacted by the Polish Sejm. The real essence of that measure is understandable. 
The very same figures who mercilessly mete out drumhead justice to the trade 
unicns that they do not like back home, hypocritically give the Poles hints on 
trade-union liberties, while actually doing everything to hinder and disrupt 
the process of normalization of the situation that has begun in the country. 


The special hopes in this plan of the transatlantic bosses are placed on their 
credit policy. Im an official document that was prepared by the U.S. State 
Department and Treasury Department, it is emphasized that the credit policy 
must be used by the Western countries as an instrument of political pressure 
against Poland. Having implemented that policy, the United States and certain 
NATO countries have refused to participate in negotiations with Poland about 
postponing the paying off o° the credit, in order to complicate the country's 
economic coundition, and have been cutting off the opportunities for the 
obtaining of new credit, especiaily for the financing of current operations, 
which credit would previde the opportunity to supply industry with raw and 
other materials. The American government does not agree to provide credit 
even for the purpose of the agricultural products that have been traditionally 
imported by Poland from the United States. 


As is emphasized in the PAP [Polish Press Agency] material, for the first time 
in economic history credit is deliberately creating a situation which makes 

it impossible to pay off indebtedness. This kind of currency policy, although 
it complicates the economic situation, is, by its very nature, short-sighted. 
The basis of the foreign policy of Poland is its unshakable alliance with the 
USSR and the other socialist countries. For example, planned and above-plan 
shipments have come from the Soviet Union, and are continuing to do so. In 
1960 the USSR additionally granted financial credit to Poland for the purchase 
of raw materials for light, chemical, metaliurgical, and food industries, in- 
cluding for purchases of sugar. Taking into consideration the difficult 
economic situation in Poland, in 1981 the decision was made to transfer the 
payment of Poland's debts to the Soviet Union to the following five-year period. 
Corresponding steps were taken by the other countries in the socialist community. 


The policy of currency sanctions is even more unpromising with respect to the 
USSR, which is well aware of such phenomena as the currency blockade, which is 
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a component part of the economic blockade. The reactionary circles in the 
West resorted to it by using two forms of it: gold and credit. Thanks to 
the major economic successes of the USSR, it has successfully overcome one 
form of currency blockade after another. But ". .. at the same time,” accord- 
ing to V. I. Lenin, “the blockade was actually tne chief, actually lasting 
weapon in the hands of the imperialists throughout the world for stifling 


Soviet Russian"*. In the 1980's it does not have any force whatsoever. 


Ate present time the Soviet Union possesses a powerful economic potential. 
The «SU and the Soviet nation are armed with the majestic program of communist 
creation that was developed by the 23rd through 26th party congresses. That 
program is being steadily implemented. The USSR met its 60th anniversary cele- 
bration at the height of its power. One can observe the country’s economic 

and social progress. Industry is operating with a good rhythm. It is able to 
create everything necessary, relying almost completely upon its own domestic 
base for raw and other materials. The share of the Soviet Union is one-fifth 
of the world’s industrial output. Today it produces approximately as much 
industrial output as all the West European countries taken together, and with 
regard to production of many very important types of it, it confidently occu- 
pies first place in the world. 


At the present time, during just one day, the USSR creates gross national 
product valued at approximately 3 billion rubles, and produces industrial 
output valued at more than 1.7 billion rubles. The Country of Soviets today 
produces every day 3.5 billion kilowatt-hours of electrical energy, more than 
400,000 tons of steel, more than 6000 motor vehicles and 1500 tractors. During 
each five-year plan thousands of new industrial enterprises and new transpor- 
tation mainlines are activated. The material-technical base of agriculture 

has been qualitatively renewed. 


In its development the USSR relies primarily on its own resources and the grow- 
ing cooperation with the socialist countries. At the November 1982 Plenum of 
the CPSU Central Committee it was pointed out that the very first concern of 
Soviet Communists will continue to be the reinforcement of the socialist com- 
munity. In this regard General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee, Yu. V. 
Andropov emphasized, "We are striving for a situation in which comradely cooper- 
ation and socialist mutual understanding among fraternal countries become 

deeper and more effective, including the cooperation and understanding in the 
joint resolution of the scientific-technical, production, transportation, 


energy, and other tasks." 


Under these conditions, the foreign-economic ties with the capitalist states 
serve only as an additional factor. The import from those countries constitutes 
only 1.5 percent of the gross national product of the USSR. But the share of 
the industrial equipment that is imported from the capitalist countries does 

not exceed 5-6 percent of all the capital investments of the Soviet Union for 
machinery and equipment. 


That is why the hopes that the reactionary strategists in the West have that 
the USSR without the "aid" of the capitalist states, including credit aid, 





* Lenin, V. I., "Poln. sobr. soch." [Complete Collected Works], Vol 40, p 88. 
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will not be able to resolve the socioeconomic tasks of the lith Five--Year 
Plan, are doomed to failure. The Soviet Union has always successfully overcome 
the temporary difficulties caused by umexpected cessation in the shipments 
from the West of a particular kind of output, and has been able to work out 
the problems of its own production of the corresponding commodities. For 
example, at the height of the Cold War, when the Western countries were apply- 
ing especially stringent discriminatory bans against exporting to the USSR 
so-called strategic commodities, the Soviet Union created such aircraft that 
were advanced for their time as the TU-104 and the TU-114, tuilt the world’s 
largest synchrophasctron, launched the Lenin nuclear icebreaker, and carried 
out the first flights of man into outer space. 


On the other hand, many countries which Washington calls its allies depend in 
their development, to a considerable degree, upon foreign trade. Therefore 
it is unknown whose interests are best served by the cowboy swoops on inter- 
national trade and normal economic ties. These are direct financial losses 
for the companies and for workers’ jobs, and this, undoubtedly, will cause a 
new flare-up in the class struggle in the world of capital. 


According to the computations of competent American specialists, in the 

event that Reagan announces the introduction of a complete embargo on trade 

with the Soviet Union, the Americans will suffer losses in the amount of $32.8 
billion, as a consequence of the reduction in production, and will lose annually 
more than 222,000 jobs during the period until 1985 inclusive. And yet the 
Jnited States already has approximately 12 million officially registered unez- 
ployed. Im this regard it is fitting to recall the perspicacious statement by 
V. I. Lenin to the effect that it is unknown for whom the blockade is more 
difficult: ". . . for those who are blockaded, or for those who are blockading"™*. 


The torpedoing of the detente, the dismantling of the policy of the expansion 

of economic cooperation between the West and the socialist countries, is 

being opposed with increasing decisiveness by the international working class, 
the forces of the national-liberation movement, and broad public opinion through- 
out the world. The adventurism, crudeness, and unconcealed selfishness of the 
foreign-economic policy, including the currency policy, evoke the growing in- 
dignation in many countries, including allies of the United States. 


in doing everything to defend its~- currency system, the United States makes 
broad use of the propaganda apparatus for the purpose of disseminating obviously 
tendentious information about the ability of the CEMA member countries to pay 
their debts. The opponents of normalization of the process of the financing 

of trade between the East and West are speculating on the thesis that they 
advance concerning the growing indebtedness of the CEMA member countries to the 
capitalist states, concerning the credit capability of the countries in the 
socialist community, and concerning their allegedly having been provided with 
too much credit. Actually, the total level of their indebtedness, with a con- 
sideration of the economic potential of the socialist community, by no means 
exceeds the level that is typical] of many of the highly and medium developed 
capitalist countries. The states in the socialist community, as a whole, have 
favorable prospects for the currency-financial support of their credit positions. 


They are increasing the production of precious metals, petroleum, gas, and other 
material assets that represent an export potential that can easily be realized. 


* Lenin, V.1I., “Poln. sobr. soch.,” Vol 44, p 301. 
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At the same time one cannot fail to see that the so~<ailed indebtedness 

problem frequently is artificially created by the capitalist countries then- 
selves, particularly by means of discriminatory measures that hinder the ex- 
port to the West of commodities from the socialist states that are the source 

>t their currency proceeds. This is especially noticeable with respect to 
Poland, when the creditors deliberately create a situation with which the paying 
off of the indebtedness becomes difficult. The financial-economic circles in 
the capitalist countries have been blocking for a long time the import capabili- 
ties of Poland, thus restraining the growth of production, including production 
for export. 


The planned socialist economy, the economic potential that has been achieved 

by the CEMA member countries, and their availability of important resources 

that have a steady demand on the world markets guarantee the normal development 
of mutually advantageous credit relations with the capitalistic countries and 
high credit capability. As for the discriminatory measures in the credit sphere, 
they will probably prove to be unfounded. The countries in the socialist com- 
munity oppose them with their own economic successes, the well thought-out 
realistic policy in foreign-economic ties, and the striving to reinforce economic 
independence, including financial. If anyone in the West feels that the CEMA 
member countries will defend themselves passively against the credit blockade, 
they are mistaken. It must be assumed that, if necessary, the countries in the 
socialist community will be able to undertake aggressive actions that are 

aimed at breaking through the credit front of the capitalist countries. 


The countries in the socialist community do not make their socioeconomic devel- 
opment dependent upon the good intentions of the bourgeois governments, 

hoping that those governments, disregarding the class interests, will help to 
finance the building of socialism and communism. The socialist community has 
everything it needs for its independent economic growth. No one will succeed, 
by using any methods, including the instruments of currency policy, in weaken- 
ing that community, much less bringing it to its knees. 


In order to serve the mutual economic cooperation, the CEMA member countries 
have their own international currency-credit mechanism. They have two 
successfully operating collective banks -- the International Bank of Economic 
Cooperation and the International Investments Bank. They have at their dis- 
posal their own socialist international currency -- the convertible ruble. 

The currency-financial system created by them encourages the planned deepening 
and development of the economic and scientific-technical cooperation among the 
CEMA member countries, and makes it possible to carry out trade-economic 
transactions in the CEMA region without resorting to the use of dollars or 
other currencies of the capitalist countries, or of their credit. The high 
degree of autonomy of the currency-credit mechanism of the CEMA member countries 
promotes the intensification of their economic independence, their protection 
against the devastating worldwide currency shocks. 


The CEMA member countries use their international currency-financial system 

as a reliable instrument for the complete development of their joint economic 
cooperation on the basis of mutual advantage and proletarian mutual aid. That 
is the political credo of the USSR and its allies. At a solemn session devoted 

















to the 65th anniversary of the Great October Socialist Revolution, it was 
emphasized: "Faithful to international principles, the CPSU and the Soviet 
nation have done and will do everything that depends upon them in order to 
support their class brothers abroad who have chosen the path of constructing 

a new society -- from Cuba in the west to Vietnam in the east. In its turn, 
the Soviet Union places a high evaluation upon the solidarity of our friends." 


Obviously, the CEMA member countries do not understand their economic indepen- 
dence as their being cut off from the world economy. They continue to be 
ceady to develop with the capitalist countries mutually advantageous currency- 
credit cooperation, viewing it as an important factor for assuring the stabi- 
lity and equilibrium of the entire system of international economic relations, 
and for reinforcing the world economy in the interests of the workers in all 
countries and on all continents. The CEMA member countries, in so doing, 

come out decisively against all measures of pressure against them, in whatever 
form they appear, and whatever means of currency policy is used for this 
purpose. 





At the November 1982 Plenum of the CPSU Central Committee, the profound 
conviction of Soviet Communists was expressed, to the effect that the 1970's, 
which had been under the sign of detente, were not, as certain imperialistic 
figures assert, a random episode in the labor history of mankind. The pclicy 
of detente is not a stage that has been gone through. “Everyone,” General 
Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee, Yu. V. Andropov, said at the Plenun, 
“has an identical self-interest in preserving the peace and detente. There- 
fore one interprets as at least nonserious the statements in which the 
readiness for the normalization of relations is linked with the requirement 
that the Soviet Union pay for that by some kind of preliminary concessions 

in the most diverse areas. We shall not take that course. And, properly 
speaking, we do not have anything to abrogate: we have never introduced any 
sanctions against anyone, we have not renounced any signed treaties or 
igcreements, we have not broken off any negotiations that have been begun. 
ynce again I want to emphasize that the Soviet Union is in favor of agreement, 
but the agreement must be sought on the basis of mutual benefit and equal 
rights." 


Consistently coming forward in favor of the expansion of the mutually 
advantageous and stable economic, currency-financial ties with the industrially 
developed capitalist countries, the USSR and the other states in the socialist 
community proceed from the objective natural laws underlying the development 
of the ties in the world economy. In a discussion with American journalist 

FE. Lincoln in February 1920, V. I. Lenin said, ". . . I do not see any 

reasons why such a socialist state as ours cannot have unlimited business 
relations with the capitalist countries"*. At the llth RKP(b) Congress, V. I. 
Lenin pointed out, ". . . The most urgent, vital, and practical interests, and 
those which have been sharply revealed during recent years, of all the capi- 
talist powers require the development of the regulation and expansion of trade 
with Russia. And once those interests exist, one can argue, one can squabble, 








* "VY. I. Lenin, KPSS o bor’be za mc" [V. I. Lénin and the CPSU About the 
Struggle for Peace], Moscow, Politizdat, 198U, p 70. 
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one can branch off in various combinations -- it is even extremely likely 
that things will develop to the point of these branchings off -- but never- 
theless, in the final analysis, that basic vital necessity will blaze a trail 


for itself"*. 


Proceeding from that objective necessity, the CEMA member countries view the 
future of the development of international economic relations, including 
currency-credit relations, with historical optimism. They are convinced that 
this cooperation is necessary for all the countries of the world not only for 
resolving the economic tasks, which, of course, is very important. At the same 
time this is the material foundation for the policy of peaceful coexistence 

and detente, it is amighty factor that promotes the easing of the political 
differences of opinion. 


The Leninist approach to the problem of war and peace has found its concrete 
embodiment and development in the decisions of recent party congresses. It 
has received its legislative confirmation in the USSR Constitution. At the 
present time the CPSU is persistently fighting for the ‘mplementation of the 
Peace Program for the 1980's, which was advanced by the 26th CPSU Congress. 
The high authority and effectiveness of the Soviet foreign-policy course are 
multiplied by the fact that it is worked out and carried out in close coordi- 
nation with the fraternal socialist states. The coordinated foreign-economic 
plans of the countries in the socialist community make it possible to achieve 
major successes in resolving the vitally important international problems. 


Attacks on Allies and on the Liberated Countries 


The turning away of the U.S. ruling circles from detente to confrontation 

is influenced not only by their antisocialist strategy, but also by the 
striving to confirm the predominant role of the United States over the other 
capitalist states, with which they are not only allies, but also, and pri- 
marily, rivals. In organizing the financial attacks upon the socialist 
countries, American imperialism attempts, from positions of strength, simul- 
taneously to use them to weaken their "friends" as trade-economic competitors. 
Herein one also sees the manifestation of the peculiarities of the present-day 
U.S. currency policy. That policy is being placed, to a greater and greater 
extent, at the service of the foreign-economic expansion of the American 
monopolies. The practical measures carried out in the sphere of currency 
policy act as means of waging the struggle for the main objects of economic 
rivalry: markets for selling commodities and services; sources of energy and 
raw materials; spheres for the application of capital. 


Under these conditions one sees, more and more frequently, manifestations of 

backslidings into protectionism. By means of its rebirth on an international 
scale, the capitalist states are attempting to mollify the consequences of the 
crisis ac the national level. The rivalry among the chief economic centers in 
the system of world capitalism is developing, to a greater and greater extent, 








* "V. I. Lenin, KPSS o bor'be za mir," Moscow, Politizdat, 1980, p 70. 
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into an undeclared trade war, into a battle for resources, and into a currency 


war. 


Currency problems in the capitalist world are currently taking on global 
scope. At periodically convoked conferences of the leaders of “the Seven,” 
pledges have been taken several times to coordinate the currency policy 
among themselves in order to avoid the disorderly fluctuations in the 

rates of currency exchange. But all these understandings are only of a de- 
clarative nature. Practically speaking, they have little effect upon the 
real state of affairs. For a long time it has been clear to all the partners 
of the United States that the elevated level of American bank interest 
rates, the sharp fluctuation of the dollar's rate of exchange, promote a 
worsening of their trade and payment balances, the weakening of their 
national currencies, and the intensification of the inflation. Nevertheless 
the United States, in this important area of currency-financial relations 
with its partners, continues to carry out its ow selfish policy. The 
American interest rates remain, in essence, the same as they were, and the 
rates of exchange for the currencies of the leading capitalist states 
continue to fluctuate. This is leading to a reduction of capital invest- 
ments in the production sphere, and is disorganizing the currency system of 
the West, thus undermining the international trade-economic ties. 


At a conference of "the Seven” in Versailles, the currency-financial prob!.ems 
proved to be the central ones. A special document, “International Currency 
Obligation,” was adopted on the basis of the results of the conference. 
Despite its name, actually the document does not contain any concrete 
obligations by the contracting parties to stabilize the currency system of 
capitalism. The conference participants limited themselves only to 
admitting their understanding of the importance of the problem, and the need 
for each country to coordinate the policy being conducted by it, and the 
need to reinforce the cooperation with the International Monetary Fund. 

All this means that the split in the currency-financial system of capitalisn 
still continues and one cannot even think of any uniform currency system. 


Meanwhile, the U.S. sanctions against the USSR and the other socialist 
countries are actually turning against the “friends” of the United States. 
The U.S. partners in "the Seven,” moving toward an unjustified compromise 
with respect to Reagan's demand that they end their trade contacts with the 
socialist countries of Eastern Europe, bargained from him, it appeared to 
them, another important understanding. The declaration adopted at the 
conference in Versailles calls upon every country participating in the 
meeting to "take into consideration” the consequences that its policy would 
have for the other countries. But what does an understanding mean to the 
Reagan administration? That administration, without consulting its part- 
ners, can break understandings at any moment. And that is what happened 
this time. Two weeks after Versailles, the American government announced 
the ban on exporting to the Soviet Union of petroleum-gas equipment not only 
for U.S. companies, but also for their foreign affiliates and even for 
completely foreign companies that use American components or licenses for 
the building of the Urengoy-Uzhgorod gas pipeline. 


The arguments are still the same: the need for the economic weakening of 
the socialist countries, the justification of the measures directed at 
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undermining the economic cooperation and at changing the terms for the 
granting of credit. The participation of the West in the building of the gas 
pipeline, in the opinion of the Reagan administration, means the economic 
intensification of the USSR and contributes to the buildup of Soviet military 
potential. But, on the other hand, as was stated by Senator J. Garn , 

the disruption of the project would deprive the Soviet Union of an important 
source of receipts of hard currency and would force the USSR to reduce the 
advantageous power deliveries to the countries in the Communist bloc. 


But those schemes of the American administration were not destined to come 
true. The labor collectives at Soviet enterprises and the the organizations 
of a number of ministries, in response to the discriminatory acts undertaken 
by the United States, came forward with the initiative of guaranteeing the 
prompt activation of the export gas pipeline. The CPSU Central Committee 
approved that patriotic undertaking. A decree was adopted, concerning the 
measures to guarantee the construction of the gas pipeline in conformity 
with the decisions that were previously made. The delivery of gas to 
domestic consumers will be made in volumes that were defined by the five-year 
plan, and deliveries of gas for export, in conformity with the concluded 
contracts, that is, starting in 1984. 


The Soviet Union has at its disposal all the necessary technical and material 
resources for constructing the gas pipeline from Western Siberia to Western 
Europe. In this regard the British newspaper FINANCIAL TIMES justly remarked 
that the new discriminatory actions of the Reagan administration “will 

cause the chief damage not to the Suviet economy, but to the relations 
between the United States and the Western European countries.” 


Concealed behind the policy of discrediting the gas pipeline project are, 
first of all, the economic interests of the United States and its coal- 
mining companies. As reported in the American press, they warned the Reagan 
administration that the building of the gas pipeline could represent a threat 
to the increase in the export of American coal to Europe and could harm the 
U.S. mining industry and U.S. railroads and ports. As for the harm that this 
will cause to the American “friends” and allies, this does not disturb the 
U.S. monopolies or their governmental admiristration. In attempting to 
disrupt the agreement for the construction of the gas pipeline, the White 
House does not forget its selfish interests, stubbornly forcing upon its 
partners expensive American coal as an energy alternative to Soviet gas. 


Under these conditions the sanctions policy that is directed at the curtail- 
ment of the trade-economic ties with the Soviet Union and the other socialist 
countries has met the growing counteraction of the ruling circles in a number 
of West European states. In this they have reasonably seen an infringement 
upon their national economic interests. In response to the attempts of the 
U.S. administration to force them to refuse to execute the purchase orders for 
constructing the Urengoy-Uzhgorod gas pipeline, the ten countries participating 
in the Common Market sent a note of protest to the Washington authorities. 

In that note the U.S. actions were characterized as being in crying contradic- 
tion to international law. Despite the American pressure, in France, Italy, 
England, and Canada, official statements were made about the firm resolve to 

















fulfill the contracts that had been concluded with regard to the building of 
the gas pipeline. A similar position in this matter was taken by West 

Germany. In this regard President Reagan in November 1982 was forced to 
announce the removal of those sanctions, with the aid of which he had attempted 
unsuccessfully to disrupt the building of the gas pipeline from Siberia to 
Western Europe. 


In censuring the U.S. current policy, French Minister of External Relations 

C. Cheysson stated, "The Americans, all things considered, have not thought 
out to the slightest degree the consequences of their current policy for our 
Western community. . . We can hold out, but not indefinitely. The time will 
come when the slowing of the rates of economic growth, the shortage of capital 
investments, and the increase in unemployment will engulf us and sweep every- 
thing away." The former prime minister of England, E. Heath, accused the 
Reagan administration of a complete lack of responsibility. Its policy, he 
said, “has converted the West's currency system into a gigantic casino, where 
only the professional swindlers are making a fortune.” 


But Washington is not concerned about its partners. The U.S. monetary figures 
have always approached all phenomena of social life -- domestic or foreign -- 
with the dollar yardstick. "God is the dollar, the dollar is the Father, and 
the dollar is the Holy Ghost." That iswhat VY. Mayakovskiy astutely observed 
in his "Moye otkrytiye Ameriki™" [My Discovery of America]. And the dollar 
continues to be the same now for the North American monopolies and official 
authorities who are in the service of Big Business. 


When necessary, the U.S. administration turns the dollar also against the 
political stops of its allies. For example, at one time the White House 
perceived with poorly concealed irritation the formation in France of a 
government of leftist forces with the participation of Communists. Washington 
did not like the nationalization of a number of companies and several private 
banks, or certain other measures in the socioeconomic sphere which were 
undertaken in France by the government of the leftist majority. The U.S. 
administration decided to correct the situation by means of dollar pressure 
against the French franc, forcing the reduction in its rate of exchange and 
the devaluation of the national monetary unit. As a result of the increase 
in the value of the dollar, there has been an increase in the value of the 
commodities imported. The French have to spend more and purchase less. 


In addition to the use of the mechanism of the bank rates, the United States, 
through its dummy companies, stirs up the export from France of capital 

that could be invested in the country's economy, and this leads to the clos- 
ing down of enterprises and to the increase in unemployment. This policy, 

as people assert, is a part of the plen that was developed in the United 
States with the purpose of achieving from the French government the rejection 
of the program of nationalization. As the newspaper HUMANITE emphasized, 

the speculations around the French monetary unit have not only a financial 
underlying cause, but also a political one, since they reflect the striving 
of the international financial circles and rightist forces to stop the 
process of reforms in France that was begun by the government of the leftist 


parties. 
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The countries that are especially suffering from the currency policy of modern 
imperialism are the developing ones. Having taken the path of undermining the 
detente, the U.S. ruling circles are striving to subordinate to their diktat 
the liberated country, and are increasing with regard to them the role of 
policeman in the name of the achievement of imperial goals. For this purpose 
American imperialism uses various levers, including currency-financial ones. 
The credit often by the United States to the developing countries is of an 
enslaving nature. A considerable part of that credit is used not so much in 
the interests of the borrower country as in the interests of the transnational 
corporations. As a result there is an increase in the burden of indebtedness. 
For the borrower countries this problem is greatly complicated by the difficul- 
ties of mobilizing the currency resources. The situation is aggravated by 

the selfish policy of the present U.S. administration, which has led to a sharp 
increase in the cast of credit of the world market, thus increasing the overall 
extent of indebtedness and paralyzing the growth of the economy in the debtor 


countries. 


The currency policy of imperialism with respect to the developing countries 

is a policy of suppressing the national-liberation movement, of ignoring 

the just demands of the developing countries, which are aimed at the development 
of their national economy. With respect to the countries that are against 
colonialism, imperialism unleashes military and economic acts of aggression, 
including those with the aid of means of credit influence. Characterizing 

the era of imperialism, V. I. Lenin pointed out, "Typical of this era are not 
only the two basic groups of countries -—- countries that possess colonies, 

and colonies -- but also varied forms of dependent countries: politically, 
formally independent, but actually ensnared in the nets of inancial and diplo- 
matic dependence"*. V. I. Lenin mentioned as an example of this kind of 


country Argentina. 


After unleashing a colonial war against Argentina over the y,lvina (Falkland) 
Islands, England lost seven ships, 20 airplanes and helicopters, and 256 
officers and men killed, and expended tremendous amounts of money, but on 14 
June 1982 forced the Argentine armed forces to retread. Then England, with 
the support and direct participation of the United States, decided to reinforce 
the military aggression with currency-economic aggression, taking into conside- 
ration the fact that Argentina had a tremendous foreign debt. That debt 
reached $40 billion. In 1982 alone, that country was supposed to pay its 
creditors from $12 to $15 billion. All the attempts of the authorities to 
achieve a refinancing or postponement of the paying off of the debt have 
encountered refusal on the part of a number of American and West European 


banks to take this course. 


At the joint conference of the International Monetary Fund and Inter-American 
Reconstruction and Development Bank that was held in the autumn of 1982, the 
United States and England -- Argentina's chief creditors -- exerted upon Ar- 
gentina frankly crude pressure, attempting to force upon Argentina their con- 
ditions for reconsidering the postponement of the paying off of indebtedness 





* Lenin, V. I., “Poln. sobr. soch.," Vol 27, p 383. 




















by that country. The British representative attempted to obtain from Argentina 
the official refusal to renew military actions in the area of the Malvina 
(Falkland) Islands as a preliminary condition for the granting of new loans 
and credit. 


The Chief Persons on the Foreign-Policy Scene 


The nature of the currency policy of modern capitalism is formed under the 
immediate influence of the largest bank corporations. Legally speaking, they 
do not have any governmental form. But actually, by controlling the lion's 
share of the financial potential of the capitalist world, these corportations 
long ago became important characters on the foreign-policy scene. They are 
able not only to exert influence upon international relatives, but even to 
form them. This expresses the intensified process of buildup of the monopolies 
with the apparatus of the bourgeois state. It is for good reason that an old 
French diplomat, pointing one day, for his young colleagues, to the tremendous 
building of one of the largest banks in France, Credit Lyonnais, remarked, 
"Keep your eye on that building, gentlemen, since this is where the real 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs is located." 


The largest banks are such real ministries of foreign affairs also in other 
capitalist states, and primarily the United States. Under pressure from Chase 
Manhattan Bank, American diplomacy required the granting of political asylum to 
the former Shah of Iran in the United States and in Egypt. Negotiations about 
the financial terms for the freeing of the American hostages in Iran, on 
instructions from the U.S.government, were conducted by the First National 

City Bank of New York. The representatives of the largest banks in the capi- 
talist world are appointed more and more frequently to high positions in the 
ministries of foreign affairs and in their apparatus abroad. Under present-day 
conditions, the Leninist anuiysis of imperialism is more valid than it has ever 
been, particularly the conclusion to the effect that the “personal union” of the 
banks and industry is supplemented by the “personal union” of both groups of 
associations with the government’. 


This manifests itself with particular clarity at the present time in American 
imperialism, and characterizes the outward aspect of “Reaganomics.” Its essence 
is the economic war against its own allies, the striving, by all means, including 
tremendous expenditures for militarization, to undermine their competitive 
capability, to limit the access to the American market, to keep to a minimum 

the cooperation with the socialist countries, and to revive the dikxtat in 
economic affairs, thus disorganizing the present-day ties in the world economy. 


It is possible with all definiteness to say that such actions with respect to 

the states in the socialist community, as was stated at the 36th CEMA Session 
(June 1982) will not be successful. The CEMA member countries, reinforcing 

their solidarity and mutual cooperation and developing their ties with other 
states that are self-interested in the consolidation of the peace and internat ion- 
al cooperation, are firmly intent on guaranteeing their further development. 





* See: Lenin, V.I., "Poln. sobr. soch.," Vol 27, pp 337-338. 
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ON THE ESSENCE, STAGES, AND LIMITS OF THE NON-—CAPITALIST PATH OF DEVELOPMENT 


Moscow AZIYA I AFRIKA SEGODNYA in Russian No 4, Apr 82 pp 25-27 


Article by M. Akhmedova, doctor of philosophical sciences: "On the Essence, 
Stages, and Limits of the Non-Capitalist Path of Development”) 


Text) It is emphasized in the materials of the 26th Congress of the Communist 
Party of our country that the preparation of a new edition of the CPSU Progras 
is making necessary a further profound scientific elaboration of such phenomena 
of international life as the elimination of imperialism'’s colonial system, 

and the increasing role on the international arena of dozens of young states 
many of which are setting themselves the goal of development in the direction 
of socialism. Indeed, the enormous amount of empirical material which has 

been gathered as of today by the social sciences is engendering a pressing 

need for new generalizations of a conceptual character and is a good basis 

for them. it is this which explains the fact that during the discussion of 

the controversial issues of the non-capitalist path of development (particularly 
on the pages of the journal AZIYA I AFRIKA SECODNYA) more attention is being 
devoted than in the past to the methodology of investigating this problem. ! 


In this connection, I would like to consider two questions——-the definition 
of and relationship between the concepts of “non-capitalist path of development” 
and “socialist orientation,” and the stages and limits of non-capitalist development. 


In studying the non-capitalist path of development it is methodologically extremely 
important to disclose what has to be taken as the basis in defining the essence 

of this direction and the concepts which reflect it: either the level of socio- 
econonic development, that is, which relationships—-capitalist or pre-capicalisc— 
are basic at the moment of the choice of a socialist path of development, or, 

under the leadership of which political forces does the choice of a socialist 

goal and the beginning of movement toward it take place. There are supporters 


of both approaches. 


Let us recall one of the fundamental orientalist studies of the 1970s: "The 
Developing Countries: Laws, Tendencies, and Prospects.” 


The authors of this study, and many others also, take as their basis for defining 
the essence of the non-capitalist path not the basic level, but the fact that 
socio-economic transformations aimed toward socialism are carried out under 








the leadership of revolutionary democratic forces, and not of the party of 

the working class. In principle, in capitalist countries with a middle level 

of developvent the revolutionary process may quite well begin under the leadership 
of revolutionary democracy. Moreover, under the conditions of the current 

stage of world development in which not only the backward and middle-developed, 

Sut also the developed countries are faced with a considerable number of demo- 
cratic tasks (for example, those connected with the struggie for liberation 

trom the dominion of transnational corporaticns, for overcoming racial and 

national inequality, and so forth, not to speak of the problems of the struggle 

for peace), in this last group of countries also it is possible to have a stage 

of development under the leadership of revolutionary democratic forces or of 

a coalition of democratic and socialist forces which then develops into a socialist 
revolution. it is difficult to speak with respect to these countries, as it 

is, incidentaily, with respect to the middle-developed states about the non- 
Capitalist path. The very concept of the “non-capitalist path of development" 
arose as a reflection of the special characteristics of the transition to socialism 
oy backward countries; moreover, characteristics not only of their political 
leadership, but of the entire process of the replacement of a pre-capitalist 

social structure with a socialist one. 


In defining the essence of a non-capitalist path, or of whether a country is 
following this path or an actual socialist one, and also in disclosing the 
possible directions of social progress on a socialist basis for concrete liberated 
countries, the basic level of their socio-economic development is of considerable 
importance. In the 1970s, especially after the 25th CPSU Congress, Soviet 
Jrientalists--economists and historians--did an enormous amount of work to 

analyze the social and economic structures of the developing world as a whole 

and of its individual regions and countries. One of these publications even 
expressed the idea of a “classification explosion." 


That which has been accomplished can become extremely important basic material 
for the theoretical conclusions of scholars. At the same time, it is clear 

that the distinctive characteristics of the present stage of the development 

of the liberated countries do not oppose it to the general laws of the historical 
srocess. The countries of the East, with all of their specificity, are also 
subordinate to these iaws. Indeed, the spontaneous development of most of 

the liberated countries which in one way or another have been drawn into the 
world capitalist economy is directed toward capitalism. However, theoretically 
and practically, it is extremely important to determine to what extent one 

or another country ‘or group of countries) has moved in this direction, having 
in mind not only and not so much quantitative indicators as qualitative ones; 
that is, have capitalist relations succeeded there in developing into the ruling 
economic structure, and has a capitalist method of production taken shape. 


In this question--the question of the paths of transition to socialism depending 
spon the degree and level of the development of capitalist relations--the approach 
ssed at ome time by K. Marx and F. Engels, and later by V. I. Lenin in evaluating 
Russian conditions and the possible paths of social progress in Russia is methodo- 


logicaily important for us. 











According to the specialists, capitalist relations arose in Russia as early 

as the 17th century, but a capitalist structure developed toward the end of 

the 18th century. And only toward the end of the 19th and beginning of the 

20th centuries did a capitalist method of production take shape and did capitalism 
become finally established in Russia. By this time, as V. I. Lenin demonstrated 
in "The Development of Capitalism in Russia" and in a number of other works, 

a national market and a "single Russian economy" had formed in the country, 
industrial centers had appeared, and the basic classes of capitalist society--the 
bourgeoisie and the proletariat--had taken shape. The process of the decompo- 
sition of the old classes, above all the peasantry which increasingly had begun 
co acquire petty bourgeois features, had moved forward, although it was not 
completed. In other words, a restructuring of the entire economy on a capitalist 
basis had occurred. True, this restructuring took place in a by no means even 
manner over the entire territory of the country. This is why at the time of 

the October Revolution Russia represented, in Lenin's expression, a "weakly 
mid-developed" country burdened by a heavy load of survivals from pre-capitalist 
relations. 


We know that in the 70s of the 18th century K. Marx and F. Engels, on the basis 
of an analysis of the differences between Russia and the countries of Western 
Europe in the level of social and economic development, admitted the possibility 
for Russia of a path that was different from the Western European one.*% It 

was a question, according to Engels, of whether obshchina property could not 
"serve as the point of departure for a people's movement which, by skipping 
over the entire capitalist period, would immediately transform Russian peasant 
communism into the contemporary socialist common ownership of all of the means 
of production, enriching it with all of the technical achievements of the capit- 
alist era."? In other words, given the fact that the capitalist structure 

in Russia had not become a system-forming one, Marx and Engels saw an alterna- 
tive for the country's social progress. They admitted the possibility that 
with a favorable combination of domestic and foreign conditions Russia could 
bypass capitalism as a dominant system of relationships. As is known, these 
conditions did not occur, and Russia followed Western Europe along the path 

of capitalist development. But the conclusion of Marx and Engels played a 
great role in the establishment of the theory of non-capitalist development, 

and to this day it maintains its methodological importance. 


Having demonstrated as early as the beginning of the 20th century that capitalism 
in Russia had been established in final form as a method of production, V. 

I. Lenin emphasized that it could no longer bypass the capitalist stage of 
development. Proceeding from this, Lenin and the Bolshevik party came to the 
conclusion regarding the economic readiness of Russia not only for a bourgeois- 
democratic, but for a socialist revolution, and about the existence of a real 
foundation for the development of the bourgeois democratic revolution into 

a socialist one which would bring bourgeois-democratic transformations to a 


conclusion. 


It is clear that in those developing countries in which the capitalist method 
of production has become established the transition to socialism will be effected 














by the socialist path, that is, here it may be a matter not only of an “inter- 
ruption” in capitalist development, but of the replacement of the capitalist 
method of production by the socialist method as a resu t of a socialist revolu- 
tion and the establishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 


In those countries in which capitalist relations have penetrated, but in which 
the capitalist system has not yet succeeded in becoming the dominant method 

of production, under appropriate conditions the possibility may develop of 
movement along the non-capitalist path, that is, of a transition to socialism, 
oypassing capitalism or interrupting its development. And the fact that in 

the era of the transition to socialism and of the generai crisis of capitalism, 
as A. Dinkevich emphasizes, “history simply will not allow capitalism enough 
time for the transformation of its entire complex system and for its unification 
on a capitalist basis,"® once again indicates that non-capitalist development 
has a wide objective basis in the developing world. Insofar as the young states 
are unable to accomplish the vitally important tasks of accelerating the rates 
of economic development and overcoming their backwardness on the basis of secon- 
dary immature national capitalism, anti-capitalist tendencies and moods will 
develop in them which, under the appropriate circumstances, could develop into 

a real struggle for movement in the direction of socialism. This is witnessed 
by the practice of a substantial expansion in the 1970s of the socialist orien- 


tation zone. 


Thus, the structure of the world capitalist system which unites on the basis 

of economic relations capitalist (highly and mid-developed) countries, and 
countries in which pre-capitalist relations dominate permits the possibility 

of a transition to socialism by various paths. The type of socio-economic 
relations which are dominant in a country determine the path of the transition 
to socialism--either from capitalist relations as a result of a direct socialist 
revolution (the socialist path), or (given appropriate conditions) from pre- 
capitalist relations through definite transitional stages and phases. The 
second type of transition to socialism, that is, a transition which bypasses 
capitalism as the dominant system of relations, is the non-capitalist path. 


A reality of our time is the socialist orientation countries which in the 1960s 
and 1970s selected a socialist goal and now are carrying out profound socio- 
economic transformations under the leadership of revolutionary democratic forces. 
In the report of the General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee L. l. 
Brezhnev at the 26th CPSU Congress a characterization is given of the present 
State and essential features of the development of these countries: "Their 
number has increased. The development of these countries along the progressive 
path is occurring, of course, in an uneven way, and is taking place under diffi- 
cult conditions. But the basic directions are similar. ... They are pro- 
viding the people's state with the command heights in the economy and a transi- 
tion to the planned development of the productive forces, plus an encouragement 
of the cooperative movement in the village. They include increasing the role 

of the working masses in public life, and the gradual strengthening of the 

State apparatus with national cadres which are devoted to the peopie. They 
include the anti-imperialist character of the foreign policy of these coun- 
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tries. Revolutionary parties which express the isterests of the broad working 
masses are growing strong in them." 


Despite all of their differences, many socialist orientation countries are 
characterized by common features. In the final analysis, they can be reduced 
to the following. First, as a rule, these countries are now going through 

a stage of general democratic transformations which are being carried out con- 
sciously and with a view toward a socialist future. Secondly, in most cases 
the leadership of these processes is in the hands of revolutionary democratic 
forces. Thirdly, the development of the states in this group is occurring 
basically with the close cooperation and assistance of the socialist countries, 
but is still outside of the framework of the socialist system. It is necessary 
to emphasize that their movement in the direction of socialism and their non- 
capitalist development has not yet taken on an irreversible character. 


It is these features which reflect the concept of "socialist orientation" as 
the initial stage of non-capitalist development. Let us recall that it arose 
at the end of the 1950s when practice revealed important distinctive character- 
istics of the present stage of the national democratic form of non-capitalist 


development. 


As is known, various points of view are expressed in our literature regarding 

the relationship between the concepts of "non-capitalist path of development" 

and "socialist orientation." Some people believe that the concept of “socialist 
orientation” is broader, for it is applicable to all countries, including developed 
ones, which set socialist goals; others identify both concepts. 


It seems to us that the concept of “socialist orientation" does not substitute 

for the concept of "non-capitalist path of development,” but concretizes it 

with regard to the national democratic form of the non-capitalist path of develop- 
ment. The concept of "non-capitalist path of development" is broader, since, 

in the first place, it embraces not only national democratic, but all other 
(proletarian-democratic, peasant-democratic, or others possible in the future) 
forms of the non-capitalist path; and, secondly, it embraces not only the 

present stage, but also applies to those deeper social stages in the development 
of socialist orientation countries which should ensue from the consistent pursuit 


of a course aimed at socialism. 


We have already said that the stage of the accomplishment of general democratic 
tasks is a mandatory one with the non-capitalist path. But is non-capitalist 
development completed with this? In other words, are the distinctive charac- 
teristics which are caused by the initial level of socio-economic development 
exhausted at the stage of the general democratic transformations, or do they 
occur at subsequent stages with a deeper social content? 


An acquaintance with historical experience and an analysis of the contemporary 
practice of non-capitalist development shows that the pre-capitalist type of 
basic social relations is a factor which has a long-term influence. Indeed, 
although in the Soviet East such general regularities of the construction of 
socialism as industrialization, collectivization, and the cultural revolution 
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were carried out within the framework of the establishment of socialism through- 
out the entire Soviet Union, they had essential distinctive features which 

were connected with overcoming a backwardness that had remained from the colonial 
past. In Mongolia, as is clear from a number of documents of the Mongolian 
People's Worker's Party, non-capitalist development embraced not only the first 
democratic stage (1921-1940), but aiso the stage of the creation of the founda- 
tions of socialism (1940-1960). Speaking about the special characteristics 

of the construction of socialism at the present stage, Comrade Le. Zuan empha- 
sized at the 4th Congress of the Communist Party of Vietnam that: “It is obvious 
that our country is still in the process of a direct transition from a society 

in whose economy small-scale production is dominant to socialism, bypassing 

the stage of capitalist development ."'’ 


The experience of Mongolia and Vietnam shows that the development of the demo- 
Cratic stage of non-capitalist development into a socialist ome does not pre- 
Suppose as a mandatory condition the accomplishment of absolutely all democratic 
tasks at the first stage. The profound character of the social anc economic 
transformations leads to the fact that in the regrouping of social forces which 
results in the development of the democratic stage intc a socialist one takes 
place, as a rule, before the final accomplishment of general democratic tasks. 


Thus, non-capitalist development is not completed with the democratic stage. 

But subsequent processes take place according to the general laws of socialist 
development. Correspondingly, the concept of "non-capitalist path of develop- 
ment'' embraces the laws not only of the approach but also of the transition 

of backward countries to socialism; that is, not only the democratic stage, 

but also the stage of the creation of the foundations of socialism. With regard 
to contemporary countries, "the non-capitalist path" embraces both the stage 

of orientation toward socialism and the stage of its establishment. In this 
sense, the "non-capitalist path of development" is broader than "socialist 


orientation." 


in conclusion, I would like to say that the differing interpretations of a 
large number of methodological questions of the theory of the non-capitalist 
path of development is explained in the final analysis by the complexity and 
incompleteness of the processes whose reflection it is, and by the fact that 
contemporary practice is bringing forth ever new questions which require a 
theoretical interpretation. 
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AGRICULTURAL POLICIES IN SOCIALIST-ORTENTATION AFRICAN STATES SURVEYED 


Moscow AZIYA I AFRIKA SEGODNYA in Russian No 5, May 82 pp 6-9 


(Article by Il. Svanidze, Doctor of Economic Sciences: "Agrarian Transformations 
in the Socialist-Orientation Countries" | 


Text} Agriculture is the chief branch of the economy in almost all of the 
socialist-orientation African countries, and it is entirely obvious that 
without a fundamental restructuring of it, without the breaking up of the 
agrarian structure inherited from colonialism movement by these countries 
along the path of progress would be impossible. The ruling revolutionary 
democracy is fully aware of this. 


Theoretical analysis and practical experience make it possible to distinguish 
the following basic directions of the agrarian transformations in this group 
of countries: the elimination of European (foreign, colonialist) landholdings; 
an offensive against local feudalism and land-owner landholdings; the creation 
of a state sector in agriculture; peasant cooperation; and an offensive against 


local capitalism in the village. 


The very existence of foreign landholding, and especially on a large scale, 

is in principle incompatible not only with the socialist orientation of a 
country, but also with the struggle for its genuine independence. The im- 
perialist exploitation of local land and human resources is carried out through 
the foreign agricultural sector, and it represents a support base for neo- 
colonialist penetration and a bulwark of domestic reaction, and, in addition, 
it is capable of seriously exacerbating the problem of land for the indigenous 


population. 


Local feudalism is an equally irreconciliable antagonist of the socialist-orien- 
tation. The complete, final, and, moreover, revolutionary in its methods elimina- 
tion of feudalism in all of its manifestations and varieties is an indispensable 
condition for the successful development of any young state, especially one which 
is oriented toward socialism. In his time V. I. Lenin emphasized that any talk 
about improving the situation of the peasantry amounted to empty verbiage if 

the basic question was ignored: was land-ownership to be preserved or not. 

"This is the key to the matter.... No promises and no good words can be trusted 

as long as the most important thing has not been clarified: will land-ownership 
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remain with the land-owners, or will it go to the peasants. If it remains with 
the land-owners, payment through work and bondage will remain. Poverty and con- 
stant starvation for millions of peasants will remain."’* 


Given the social and economic backwardness of the liberated countries, the re- 
structuring and progressive development of the productive forces is impossible 
without the active intervention of the state in the economy; moreover, the role, 
character, and goals of the functicning of the state sector are determined by 

the general orientation of the regime which exists in the given country. In 

the agriculture of the African socialist-orientation countries this sector plays 
the role, first, of a socio-economic vanguard in the struggle for a fundamencal 
reordering of agrarian relations and, secondly, of a production vanguard which 
makes possible a maximum concentration of resources at vitally important sectors 
of agricultural production, and the introduction into it of advanced modern tech- 


nology. 


The basis of the state sector in the village of the countries being considered 
consists, as a rule (at least, initially), of the nationalized farms of the former 
colonial administration, foreign colonists, and also of the individual modern 
farms of local land-owners who have become bourgeois. Let us recall that it 

was recorded in Lenin's Land Decree: "...land plots with high-standard farms... 
are not subject to division, but are transformed into demonstration farms and 
transferred tothe exclusive use of the state or of communes, depending upon their 
size and importance." This thesis was also applied in the practice of many 
socialist-orientation African countries. Subsequently, new agricultural state 
enterprises also appeared there, particularly in the form of national agricultural 


societies (companies). 


Cooperation is the only possible means of drawing the peasants into socialist 
construction and of uniting their personal interests with public interests. 

It makes it possible to move toward socialism by a path which is most under- 
standable for peasants, and with the help of persuasion and a practical demon- 
stration of the benefits and advantages of large collective farms. There is 
no doubt that both Lenin's cooperative plan and the experience of cooperation 
in the Soviet Union have been and continue to be carefully studied by Africa's 


revolutionary democrats. 


Finally, a movement along the path of non-capitalist development inevitably pre- 
supposes a limitation upon the growth of national private enterprise capitalism, 
including in the agrarian sphere. True, in practice most of the measures of 
this kind are carried out at later stages of the development in the direction 


of socialism. 


We shall examine the problems of an offensive against foreign landholding and 
of the creation of a state sector in agriculture together as interconnected 


and interwoven ones. 





*“V. I. Lenin, "Complete Works," Vol 15, p 135. 

















Toward the end of the colonial period in Algeria 22,000 farms owned by European 
colonists and companies occupied 2.7? million hectares of the best land. They 
produced output worth 1.5 times more than the traditional Algerian sector. This 
is mot surprising: on the average, a European farm had ten times more land than 
an Algerian one (124 hectares compared to 12 hectares). 


Toward the end of the long and bloody war by the Algerian people for independence 
the European colonists began in panic to abandon their possessions and to emigrate 
on a mass scale from the country. Demonstrating consciousness and a sense of 
organization, Algerian agricultural workers began to take over the management 

of the abandoned farms, and prevented the theft of their property and the cessa- 
tion of production. Elected management committees were created on the farms 

for this purpose. The government of independent Algeria supported the workers’ 
initiative. The March 1963 decrees define the status of self-managing enterprises 
and their organization and the methods of directing them, and also the procedure 
for distributing their income which was divided into allotments to the state 

and payments to workers. The October decrees of the same year applied the system 
of self-management to the farms of colonists who still remained in Algeria. 


Subsequently, many farms were consolidated into larger enterprises (domeny), 

and some of the small farms were handed over to production cooperatives consisting 
of the former mudzhakhidins (participants in the liberation war) which were close 
in type to the self-managed farms. By the middle of the 1970's the public sector 
(1,873 self-managed domeny and 330 war veteran cooperatives) occupied 2.5 million 
hectares of land in which there were 135,000 permanent and 100,000 seasonal 
workers and which served as a source of the means of existence for 1,114,000 


people. 


Despite growth difficulties, the self-managed sector proved its vitality, becom- 
ing the basis for all of commodity production in Algeria's agriculture. Around 
one-third of the country's cultivated land is concentrated in it, and it produces 
around 60 percent of the gross agricultural output, and, particularly, two-fifths 
of the grain and the lion's share of the export produce of cropping. 


In speaking about the essence of this sector it has to be emphasized first of 

all that the self-managed farms are in fact state farms, and that those investi- 
zators who relegate them to cooperatives are mistaken. It was specifically stated 
in a 1964 decree that the only possessor of the fixed capital of the self- 

managed farms is the state; it is the state that appoints and replaces the direc- 
tors of these farms. Nevertheless, from the point of view of organizational 
structure, the latter are characterized by individual features of the coopera- 


tives. 


Toward the end of the colonial period the former English possession of 
Tanganyika contained around 1,300 European farms and more than 300 farms owned 
»y Indo-Pakistani companies and colonists with a total area of more than one 
million hectares. The plantations of the main export crop--sisal--stood out 
for their dimensions. In 1963 the government of Tanganyika which had just 
acquired independence established control over those foreign farms whose owners 
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had been living abroad for a long time. In 1964-1965 many of these farms were 
confiscated. 


A new stage in the development of the agrarian sector of the country (since 
1964--the United Republic of Tanzania) was connected with the adoption in 1967 

of the Arush Declaration which proclaimed a course aimed at the construction 

of a future socialist society. Im the fall of 1967 six large sisal plantations 
were fully nationalized, and 60 percent of the shares belonging to companies 
which owned an additional 33 plantations were acquired. In order to manage all 

of these plantations the Sisal Cornoration of Tanzania was instituted to control 
the production of approximately two-thirds of the sisal. In 1968 five tea planta- 
tions were partially nationalized, and a year later the country's largest English 
sugar company--the Kilombero Sugar Company--went under state control. 


In the Congo the state sector was formed chiefly on the basis of the nationaliza- 
tion of foreign agro-industrial complexes. In 1965 the French company Societé 
Francais du Haut et du Bas Congo which owned oil palm plantations and 11 oil 
mills was nationalized. The management of this complex was handed over to the 
state organization Regie Nacional de Palmri. Until 1967 the state held 38 
percent of the shares of a mixed Franco-Dutch-Congolese company which possessed 
sugar cane plantations and a sugar plant with a capacity of 100,000 tons of raw 
sugar a year, and also a peanut oil factory. In 1970 a government decree fully 
nationalized this complex, as well as the French Sosyuniari Sugar Company. 


In the 1970's there was a sharp increase in investments in the organization 
of state plantations and animal husbandry farms. The Congo made wide use here 
of assistance both from capitalist and from socialist countries. In 1978 a 
National Society for the Production of Coffee and Cocoa was instituted to help 
the peasants of the northern provinces in the joint growing of these cultures. 
Output is bought from the cooperative farmers at higher prices than from the 
individual peasant farmers. 


In Guinea there had never been any foreign land possession. State farms are 
being created here on an entirely new ground. The government is following the 
route of the organization of model demonstration state farms and agro-industrial 
complexes. The Guinean-Libyan Sal'gidiya company which produces pineapple juice 
and canned pineapples may serve as an example. In 1979 the agro-industrial so- 
ciety SOAGRI was founded with the purpose of mastering the production of soy 

on 150,000 hectares and of rice on 50,000 hectares in Upper Guinea. This complex 
is supposed to produce 300,000 tons of soy oil and 150,000 tons of rice annually. 
With the assistance of the USSR, as early as the 1960's two large dairy animal 
husbandry farms were created--the “Ditin" and "“Famoylya" which raise hybrid 
cattle produced from crossing local animals with the Soviet red steppe species. 


In Benin a large role is played by the district agricultural development centers 
~-KARDER--which supply the peasants with tools and consumer goods, and assist 
them in selling output and organizing cooperatives. Through the KARDER the state 
“Agricultural Credit" Society extends loans to peasants and public farms. The 
National Society for the Production of Agricultural Output--SONAGRI--which was 
instituted in the 1970's possesses two mechanized farms of 500 hectares each 
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in the provinces of Mono and Atakor; in the near future an additional two farms 
of 1,000 hectares each will begin to operate in the provinces of Zu and Borgu. 
The society a'so owns cotton processing enterprises, a large corn mill, and 
fertilizer anc pesticide production plants. The development of animal husbandry 
is the work of the state society SODERA, the production of fruits and vegetables 
of SONAFEL', oil palm products--SOBEPAL, fish production--SONATESH, and timbering 


~-SONAFOR. 


When Angola and Mozambique were Portuguese colonies foreign land-ownership occu- 
pied very strong positions there. After these countries had won their indepen- 
dence most of the European farmers and plantation owners fled, and their lands 
together with their livestock and tools were nationalized. Thus, in Angola a 
very large coffee producing company--KADA--which united large land-owners was 
turned into state property. State farms are also organized on the basis of other 
more or less substantial enterprises in the agrarian sector which belonged to 
the colonizers. Small farms which had been abandoned by the Portuguese were 
handed over to cooperatives. Small-scale European farmers who have remained 

in the former Portuguese colonies have been given guarantees against the nation- 
alization of their property. 


In Ethiopa the base for the creation of a state sector in agriculture was made 
up chiefly of plantation enterprises, certain large kulak farms and modernized 
land-owner possessions, and also “green revolution" zones. At the beginning 

of the Ethiopian revolution (1974) the foremost task in the village was the na- 
tionalization of the property of the emperor's house, the feudal aristocracy, 
and the bureaucratic elite--all of the most active and dangerous representatives 
of the counter-revolution. A substantial part of their propercy consisted of 
landholdings. By September 1975 around 120 very large commodity farms had been 
nationalized. 


In 1979 a Ministry of State Farms was created under the management of which there 
were 50 state farms in the beginning of 1981. In 1980, for the purpose of more 
efficient management, they were united into four geographical development zones 
(corporations)--a Northern (53,000 hectares), Western (46,000 hectares), Southern 
(basically Arusi-Bale, with 115,000 hectares), and Avash zone (30,000). It is 
not the state farms which are juridical persons, but these corporations which 
enjoy substantial economic autonomy. 


in 1980 the elaboration of a program for the development of a million hectares 
of land to occur during the 1980's was concluded. In drawing it up the Ministry 
of State Farms took account of the experience of the socialist countries and 

of the recommendations of their specialists. 


As is demonstrated by the practice of the independent development of the African 
countries, only a socialist-orientation state is capable of undertaking the de- 
cisive and complete elimination of feudalism. In a large number of countries 
which are following the capitalist path (Egypt, Morocco, the Sudan, Senegal, 
Cameroon, Lisoto, Swaziland, and others) the feudal structure has been preserved 


to this day. 
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As for the socialist-orientation countries, the problem of the elimination of 


feudalism and of feudal land possession was most acute in Algeria, Tanzania 
(Zanzibar), and Ethiopia. 


in Algeria at the beginning of the 1970's the traditional sector presented almost 
the same picture of backwardness ani stagnation as before indepencence. The 

land was distributed in an extremely uneven manner, anc a sudstantial part of 

it belonged to absentees--city dwellers and other persons not engaged in agri- 
culture, but content with receiving rent. There were almost as many landless 


peasants as there were land-owners. 


The elimination of this situation was hindered in every way by the land-owners 
who had representives and supporters in the party and state apparatus. Finally, 
after a long and stubborn domestic struggle, on 8 November 1971 the Revolutionary 
Council approved a “Charter of the Agrarian Revolution” and an"Ordinance on the 
Agrarian Revolution” which initiated a new period in the development of the Ai- 


gerian village. 


The first stage of the agrarian revolution which was calculated to last two years 
was theoretically the simplest one, for it touched upon only lands belonging 

to communes, religious institutions, and the state. Within the framework of 

the measures of this stage more than 800,000 hectares of land suitable for cul- 
tivation were nationalized and redistributed. 


in June 1973 there was a beginning of the second stage of the reform which now 
struck against the interests of large land-owners. It was planned to complete 
this stage within the same time period as the first one in order to move on to 
the third stage which concerned livestock breeding areas. Actually, the second 
stage was interrupted and its conclusion was postponed to a future date, while 
in 1975 the third stage began. By the spring of 1977, as a result of the con- 
fiscation of lands from 17,000 absentees and a limitation on the size of 5,000 
large holdings, 632,000 hectares of land had been nationalized. In all, more 
than 100,000 families (approximately two-thirds of the claimants) received more 
than 1.4 million hectares of land, or one-third of the cultivatable area of the 
traditional sector. People who had been given land comprised one-tenth of Al- 
geria's employed rural population. 


in the summer of 1975 an “Herdsmen's Code" which spread che reform to the arid 
southern areas was approved. It provided for the nationalization of pasture 
lands, the elimination of the feudal relations which were dominant in the sphere 
of traditional animal husbandry, and a rise in the standard of living of 170,000 


families engaged in livestock breeding. 


At the end of the colonial period the population in Zanzibar was divided into 

two groups--land-owners of Arab origin, and peasants (commune members or renters) 
who were Africans. The land-owners owned export crup plantations-—-clove trees 
and coconut palms--which the renters usually cultivated for the right to grow 
their own consumption crops under the tree plantings. Some land-owners preferred 
to use hired labor; in addition, there were renters who held plots under tree 
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rops for monetary rent. The indigenous population suffered from poverty and 
a lack of land, and people systematically emigrated to the mainland in search 


of land and work. 


In 1963 Zanzibar and the nearby island of Temba gained independence from England, 
and in the beginning of 1964 an anti-feudal revolution broke out on both islands. 
The system of feudal land-ownership was abolished. The exploiter elements of 
Arab and also of Indian origin left the country. Soom after -anganyika end 


Zanzibar united, torming Tanzania. 


Im Ethiopia in the beginning of the 1974 revolution the agrarian system had inter- 
woven in it elements of private fe.dal, state-feudal, state-capitalist, private 
capitalist, small-scale commodity, and patriarchal-communal structures. Around 
60 percent of the land fund belonged to the emperor's house and to land-owners, 
3° percent to the church and 10 percent to individual peasant farmers and communes. 
The basic mass of the population was made up of peasant holders of lands which 


belonged to the emperor, land-owners, or religious institutions. 


The Provisional Military Administrative Council which came to power after the 
verthrowal of the emperor immediately permitted the feudally dependent peasants 
make use of their rented lands as their property. 
in February 1975 the “Proclamation on the Nationalization of Agricultural Lands” 
came into effect, making these lands national property. The feudal system of 
land ownership and the payment of feudal rent were abolished, large modern farms 
were turned into state property, and landless peasants and those with litcle 
land were given plots from the excessive lands which had been confiscated from 
the land-owners. In order to prevent the spontaneous growth of agricultural 
capitalism, the use of hired labor for the cultivation of the land, and also 
buying and selling it, or exchanging and renting it were prohibited. 


In order to carry out the agrarian reform local “peasant associations" were cre- 
sted which are, at the same time, grassroots bodies of the revolutionary demo- 
cratic state in the village. The average territory of a “peasant association" 


is 1,500 hectares. 


During the course of the agrarian transformations which are stipulated by the 
program documents of the socialist-orientation countries the basic economic or- 
ganization in the village is supposed to be production cooperatives which are 
created under the leadership of the local revolutionary agencies of power. 


In Algeria cooperation was one of the most important aspects of the “agrarian 

revolution” during which lands in agricultural areas were almost nowhere turned 
ver for private use. As a result of the first two stages of the reform, around 
100,000 peasants who had received land were united into 6,600 cooperatives, most 


of which were production ones (KATRA). The state provided them with thousands 
of tractors and a large amount of other equipment. 


in Tanzania since ancient times the peasants most frequently settled not in vil- 


lages, but in large family commune “farms.” In 1963 a course was adopted aimed 
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the transformation of traditional agriculture. It was intended to form a 
would be a public one 


at 
system of compact cooperative settlements in which a farm 


ind based on modern agrotechnics. 


fhe first attempt at the construction of such settlements in 1964-1965 was not 
successful, for they were conceived as capital intensive, which proved to be 
beyond the capacity of the young state. In 1967 President J. Nyerere published 
a brochure "Socialism and Rural Development" which marked the beginning cf a 
new approach to the solution of agrarian problems. Henceforth it was planned 
to emphasize the organizaiton on a mass scale of cooperative settlements of a 


new type "fraternity villages." 


These villages are usually created on new lands and are manned by new settlers. 
They function on the principle of support from their own resources with very 
limited material assistance from the state. However, the government is actively 
assisting in the organization of "fraternity villages" and providing them with 
cadres, the necessary consultation, credit on a commercial basis, and the sale 


of cheir output. 


By 1981 there were 8,200 "fraternity villages" which covered the basic mass of 
the Tanzanian peasantry. It must, however, be considered that the degree of 

the socialization of farming in the villages is very diverse. There are settle- 
ments in which most of the land is publicly owned and cultivated collectively, 
but there are also those where the entire agricultural area consists of isolated 
plots attached to houses and is cultivated individually. 


in Guinea several approaches to production cooperation in the village have re- 
placed one another--from attempts to build cooperatives on the basis of the tradi- 
tional communes (1963-1964) to their creation attached to agricultural colleges 

or in the form of “production teams." All of them proved to be ineffective. 
However, the government has persistently continued to seek such forms of produc- 
tion cooperation as are suitable for the country's conditions. At the present 
stage it connects the modernization of agriculture with "“agro-herding farms" 
(FATA). At the end of 1979 the Second Session of the Politburo of the Party- 
State of Guinea decreed the creation by 1981 of 300 FATA. 


in Mozambique the agrarian transformations were greatly accelerated after the 
Third Congress of the FRELIMO Party (1977) which worked out an economic policy 
in whose realization a decisive role is assigned to "communal villages" which 
are to a certain degree similar to the Tanzanian "fraternity villages."" There 
are around 1,500 of them with a population of more than one million people. 


It is clear that the agrarian policy of the socialist-orientation countries has 
during the course of its realization come up against important difficulties which 
are explained by the severity of the colonial heritage, and, in a number of cases, 
by the consequences of long wars for independence and destructive aggression 

from without. But these difficulties can be overcome, and the progressive agrarian 
transformations whose forms will undoubtedly be perfected can be brought to a con- 
clusion, which will subsequently ensure the much desired rise of the productive 


forces in agriculture. 


COPYRIGHT: "“Aziya i Afrika segodnya"', 1982 Glavnaya redaktsiya vostochnoy litera- 
tury izdatel'stva "Nauka". 
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AAPS9 HEAD INTERVIEWED ON USSR-THIRD WORLD SOLIDARITY 


Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 5, Sep-Oct 82 pp 5-7 


[Correspondent Alexander Alexeyev Interview with Abdel Rahman El-Sharkawi, 
president of Afro-Asian Peoples Solidarity Organization, under article en- 
titled: "25 Years of the AAPSO”] 


[Text ] 


he progressive African and Asian public is observing the 25th anniversary 
T of the Afro- Asian Peoples’ Solidarity Organisation [AAPSO] this year. Our 
magazine's correspondent Alesander Alezeyew asked Abdel Rahman €El- 
Sharkawi, President of the Organisation and a prominent Egyptian writer and 


public figure, to answer a few questions. 


Could you, Mr President, say a few 
words on the emergence of the AAPSO 
2s @® mass anti-imperialis! organisafion 
and the role played in this movement 
by ‘he outstanding leaders of the na- 
fiona) liberation movement of Asian 


and African peoples! 


The ideas of Afro-Asian solidarity 
begen to develop and gain many sup- 
porters among public orgenisations and 
governments of the young states right 
alter World War Il. The first Asian Con- 
ference on the governmental level was 
held in March 1947 in New Delhi at 
the :ovitation of Prime Minister Jaw aher- 
lal Nehru of india. Afterwards, the idea 
of convening @ similar conference as a 
two-continent event was brought forth. 

On the initiative of the governments 
of India, Ceylon, Indonesia, Pakistan, 
and Burma the Bandung Conference 
was held im April 1955. 1 was alten- 
ded by twenty-nine sovereign states 
from Asia and Africa. The delegations 
were headed by prime ministers and 
ministers of foreign affairs. The Confe- 
rence partic pants set forth a concrete 
programme of action and drew up « 
number of resolutions of the issues of 
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national liberafion movement. it wes 
then, in Bandung, that a call to create 
an international non-governmental or- 
genisation of Alro-Asian solidarity was 
put forth. 

The Bandung Conference was the 
first rostrum representing newly in- 
dependent Afro-Asian countries. It pe-- 
mitted them to voice publicly the ce- 
sire to join forces in the strugg’e age 
ins? colonialism, neocolonialism and im- 
perialism, for social progress and ne- 
tional! sovereignty. The Bandung mee- 
ting censured the neocolonial policy of 
the imperialist powers amed at setting 
up eggressive blocs and alliances and 
at alienating the Asian and African nea- 
tiows. In this respect, the attendance of 
the conference by socialist countries 
hed its significance. The call for peace 
and solidarity heard st the Bandung 
Conference was met with approval by 
the worlds progressive forces. 

In furthering the Bandung Conferen- 
ce decisions, President Nasser of Egypt 
called, in 1956, for the convening of « 
conference on the issues of Afro-Asian 
so! darity. 

That conference was held in Cairo 
in 1957 at a time when most African 





states were still under tne colonial 
yoke. In spite of all the obstacles and 
problems engineered by the colonie- 
lists, all the national liberation move- 
ments of Asia and Africa were repre- 
sented at the opening session of the 
Conference. 

The resolutions adopted in Cairo 
mirrored the uncompromising stand te- 
ken by the peoples of both continents 
with regerd to imperialism, colonialism, 
racial discrimination, exploitation and 
oppression in all their forms and mani- 
festations. The Conference documents 
denounced the arms race begun by the 
imperialis: powers, the USA above all, 
and their aggressive policy of setting 
up military blocs and alliances. The 
Conference participants spoke out in 
favour of launching programmes of free 
exchange in the fields of economy and 
culture, based on the principles of co- 
operation and mutual respect and bar- 
ring interference in each others’ inter- 
na! affairs. 

Memorable, too, is the 2nd AAPSO 
Conference of April 1960 held in Co- 
neakry, which was actively aided and 
coordinated by President Sékou Touré 
of the Republic of Guinea. His was no 
small contribution in determining the 
streamlined organisational framework of 
the Afro-Asian Solidarity movement and 


sibility for irradicating the misconcep- 
tion, widespread emong the peoples of 
the newly-free countries, that the Afro- 
Asian nations’ participation in the strug- 
gie for disarmament is not of much con- 
sequence, since the arms rece can only 
be successfully curbed by the industrie- 
lised countries. The growing impact of 
the nonaligned movement is « clear in- 
dication that any consistent actions by 
the newly-free countries aimed et cur- 
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' fions in the newly free 


bing the arms race can become 4 mea- 
ningful contribution to the overall effort 
of safeguarding peace Until notable 
progress hes been echieved in cisar- 
mament, one can hardly expect eny 
real breakthroughs in establishing the 
new international economic order. 

At the same fime, is should be no- 
ted that encroachments by the western 
powers, especially the USA, on the 
young states’ sovereignty have grown 
considerably in scope in recent years. 
A swift military buildup of imperialist 
powers has been going on in many 
areas of the world, especially in the In- 
dian Ocean and the Middle East. Nu- 
merous doctrines heve sprung into 
existence, which declare vast areas in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America as US 
“zones of vital interest”. All this is evi- 
dence of the growing aggressiveness 
of imperialism. 

The peoples of Asia and Africa are 
greatly satisfied with the peace initie- 
tives and proposals on disarmament ed- 
vanced by the Soviet Union on the in- 
ternational scene. They manifest @ con- 
structive approach to solving the most 
urgent problers of the day. 

Elaboration of measures aimed at 
tackling social and economic problems 

the countries of Asia and Africa is 


The advancement of the newly free 
countries is linked to solving @ multitu- 
de of domestic and external problems. 
First among the interne! problems are 
the choice of « road of development, 
and the restructuring, in accordance 
with the chosen path, of the economic 
and social spheres, formation and use 
of class alliances for the purposes of 
development, etc. The most challenging 
external problem is fighting the selfish 
activities of the transnational corpore- 
countries. It 
should be noted that the establishment 
of @ new world economic order is lar- 
gely dependent on the outcome of thet 
struggle. Today these problems are of 
both theorefical and purely practical 
importance. 

The AAPSO faces the task of con- 
tinually streamlining its own position 
with regard to the most important so- 
cio-economic problems in keeping with 
the changing world situation. 











The strategy of development, as 
viewed by the AAPSO, should be be- 
sed on three fundamente! principles: 

— struggle for democratic, essenti- 
ally progressive national development 
strategies oriented towards involvement 
of the masses in the development pro- 
cess. That should achieve economic 
independence, stronger sovereignty 
and large-scale national control over 
each country’s own resources; 

— establishment of a more just, 
equitable international economic order. 
In this context, as | said, it is becoming 
of great importance to struggle egeainst 
the selfish practices of the TNCs, as 
well as to expand economic fies with 
socialist countries and to assist the de- 
veloping countries in their policy of in- 
dividual and collective seli-reliance; 

— relaxation of international tension 
end search for ways to achieve @ gene- 
ral and tote! disarmament as a necesse- 
ry prerequisite of successful socio-eco- 
nomic progress of the developing co- 
untries. 

The AAPSO’'s role in finding @ posi- 
tive approach to these problems can 
and must be appreciable. Progressive 
socio-economic transformations in the 
developing countries coupled with the 
restructuring of international economic 
relations on an equitable and mutually 
advantageous basis is the only way to 
overcome the problems generated by 
the world capitalist economy. 

The successful solution of existing 
problems will require growing unity 
and cooperation among the progressi- 
ve aenti-\~ erialist forces within natio- 
nal iiberation movements, the socialist 
co ttries, and workers’ and democratic 
movements in capitalist countries. 

The Soviet Union and ofher socialist 
countries are actively participating in 

the solidarity movement with Afro-Asian 
peoples. How does the AAPSO oppose 
the attempts made by imperialist cir- 
cles to isolate the national liberation 
movement from its natural ally, the 
ussRi 

The fact that efter World Wer ll so- 
cialium went beyond the limits of « sin- 
gle country and turned from a national 
into an international force hes hed « 
decisive effect on world developments, 
on the scope and nature of the natio- 
nal liberation movement of the peoples 
in Asia, Africa and Latin America. Sup- 
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port given by the USSR and other so 
cialist countries to the national! libere- 
tion movements helped strengthen the 
position of patriotic forces and curb 
the forces of reaction and imperialism. 

Now thet the colonial yoke hes 
been done away with, when scores of 
young sovereign states have emerged 
and @ standing up for their rights, the 
Alro-Asian world is going through 
deep and significant political, sociel and 
economic transformations, the success- 
ful realisation of which requires an all- 
out effort to strengthen and consolidate 
the forces of progress and socialism. 

Doubtless, from a strategic and 
historical point of view, the allience of 
these two contingents of the world re- 
volutionary process—the forces of so- 
cialism and the national liberation mo- 
vement—is the underlying factor in the 
victories sconad by the Afro-Asian peo- 
ples in their fight against both tradi- 
tional colonialism and neocolonialism. 
This alliance is the call of the time. 

This year will witness the 60th an- 
niversary of the USSR. What significan- 
ce, in your opinion, has the experience 
of the Soviet Union in solving the vital 
political, social and economic prob- 
lems presently facing Asian and Afri- 
can nations! 

Socislist transiormations in the So- 
viet Union were the first such experi- 
ence in history. Throughout the early 
stage, the Soviet state managed heroi- 
cally to stand up to the combined on- 
slaught of internal reaction and impe- 
rialism. Theat was possible owing to fhe 
faith of the toiling masses in the need 
for a strong alliance of the peoples of 
all the republics, as well as to the 
support of the international working 
class and revolutionary § intelligentsie 
granted fo the Soviet Union. In the 
years that followed, the Soviet state 
succeeded in clearing the way to so- 
cial, economic and scientific progress, 
which ensured your country’s prospe- 
rity. Now the Soviet Union is @ great 
world power which has done away 
once and for all with the beckwardness 
inherited from tsarist Russie. Opening 
the way fo social justice is one of the 
most important lessons this experience 
provides for the rest of the world. 
Never should we forget the enormous 
contribution meade by the Soviet Union 
to the success of national liberation 
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movement by its selfless assistance and 
support for the peoples struggling for 
freedom and social progress. 

it is now a generally accepted fact 
thet the edvent of the socielist states 
hed a profound effect on the develop- 
ment of the netional liberation move- 
ments of Asien and African nations. Its 
formation end victory over the infer- 
vention launched by the forces of im- 
perialism go to prove that peoples can 
be guided by thei own will as they 
advance along the way to justice, Ii- 
berty and equality. The people who 
were languishing under the colonial 
yoke in Asia and Africa, have begun 
their heroic struggle to shake off sle- 
very, drawing on the moral, politicel 
and material support of the Soviet Uni- 
on. In cecent decades, the formidable 
tide of the movement for independence 
surged up and eventually smashed the 
colonia! system. 

What new characteristic features ha- 
ve appeared in recent years in the Al- 
ro-Asian solidarity movement! What are 
the prospects of that movementl 

Rising to challenges of the current 
epoch, the AAPSO has been trying to 
intensify its struggle against the sche- 
ming of the imperialists and to broaden 
the framework of its international con- 
tects, particularily within the ranks of 
the noneligned movement. 

The current international situation 
and its perspective meke if urgent to 
define a number of tasks to be solved 
without delay. If is necessary, in par- 
ticular: 

— to strengthen solidarity among 
the various contingents and forces of 
the world revolutionary process: natio- 
na. liberation movement, socielist ste- 
tes, led by the Soviet Union, and the 
working cless in capitalist countries; 

— to consolidate the victories of 
patriotic and progressive forces in Asia 
and Africae. To this end, if is necessary 
to work tirelessly to check imperialist 
subversive activity in political, econo- 
mic, military, ideological and cultural 
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spheres, to disrupt the atiempts of neo 
colonialists to consodidete their grip 
on the developing world; 

— to give high priority to the 
social aspects of the world national |- 
beration movement, which means to 
emphasise these aspects in the process 
of the socio-economic restructuring of 

— through cooperation with diffe- 
rent international and nations! organi- 
sations and movements in Western co- 
untries, to assist in the mowement for 
peace, disarmament and detente, to in- 
tensily the struggle against the deve- 
lopment and production of new types 
of nuclear weapons, the neutron bomb, 
and other systems of mass destruction 
weapons; 

— to enhance the anfi-imperialist 
nature of the nonaligned movement and 
to promote the great principles of Ban- 
dung that form the foundation of thet 
movement. Those principles are still va- 
lid and eflecive. They are still 
nourishing the aspirations of African 
and Asien peoples, whose interests the 
AAPSO is called upon to serve. 

With the critical situation in Lebenon, 
following the brute! and berberic ag- 
gression of Israeli forces, AAPSO em- 
phatically denounces the Israeli invasi- 
on, a flagrant breach of all international 
laws and human norms which brings to 
the entire region the hezerds of « new 
outbreak. 

We call on all the Arab states and 
political forces to unite their ranks and 
to mobilise their potentials, fo consoli- 
date the steadfastness of the Lebanese 
people and the militants of the Palesti- 
nien people in defence of their ter- 
ritories and their revolution egeinst the 
brutal Zionist aggression. We call on 
a!! the revolutionary forces in the world 
end the solidarity committees in Africe 
and in Asia in particular to step up their 
solidarity campaign in support of the 
people of Lebanon and the Palestinian 
Revolution. 








DANGER OF ‘MIDDLE STRATA’ TO SOCIALIST-ORIENTATION STATES STRESSED 


Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 5, Sep-Oct 82 pp 8-10 


[Article by Vladimir Lee, Dr. Sc. (Hist.): “National-—Democratic Revolutions 
and the Middle Strata"] 


[Text ] 
Pp: roblems relating to the middie str 


ete are 
important in the Marxist-Leninist theory of the 
social revolution. In analysing the i of the 
emerging bourgeois society, Merz, sapert 
bourgeoisie, proletariat, the rural peasant population and 
the lumpen proleterist, singled out the ' 
which, in the cles struggle of thet time, on the whole, 
sided with the bourgeois republic. n his works, Lenin also 
geve serious atiention to the middie sociel groups, and 
later much attention was given to them in the documents 
issued by the world communist movement. 

Lenin emphasised thet @ number of “middie strata” 
inevitably continue to form under conditions of early ca- 
pitalist evolution as verious types of production euziliary 
to the factory such as cottege industry and numerous pet- 
ty shops scattered about the whole of the country. In the 
post-October pened, the role of different structural ele- 
ments of the middie strate (for example, the military, petty 
commodity producers, the infelligentsie, end so on) were 
disclosed in the documents of the Communist International, 
which dealt with the strategy end tectics of the national 
liberation revolution. 

In this context, experience of the past decade makes 
it possible fo discern important differences in the ideolo- 
gical, political and social positions of the middle strate 
in the countries which abendoned socialist orientation 
(Egypt, Mali and others), in societies in the initial phese 
of the movement towards non-capitalist development (Bur- 
ma, Algeria, Syria) and, finally, in states on the left flank 
of socialist orientation and in which « quelitetively oew 

structure is being formed under 


orgenisstion and ideological maturity of the lefi-wing de- 
mocratic forces, the depth of contradictions between them, 
AT Ta Hy oe Sy -¥ 
the other, end also by the level of polificel culture of 


the transitional society. 
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pleying its positive role in the Egyptien revolution. 
me Dp cond Ginn, Se Toegenn & nee See £0 Cone 


forms of activity meant to replece actual political democre- 
cy by allied “social democracy” which is actually « 
cover for euthoriterien rule. 

All working classes and groups of Egyptien society, in- 
cluding the middie strata, heve felt the negative consequ- 
ences of this social crisis, which entail the intensification 
of capitalist exploitation, lerge-scele penetration of the co- 
untry’s economy by imperialist! monopolies, arbitrary ccti- 
ons by the bureeucracy, end persecution of the champions 
of progressive transformations. The siow ewekening of the 
middie strate is an mmportant condition for the rensissence 
of the ideals of national-democratic revolution, the struggle 
for the triumph of which must be led by the working cless 
in close alliance with the poorest peasants, petty bourgeo- 
ise, urban semi-proleterian and the revolutionery intel- 
ligentsia, as was provided for in the “Universal Program- 
me” of the Egyptien Communists. The experience of 
Egypt and « number of other Africen and Asien countries 
testifies to the a of « successful struggle for so- 
cial progress wi the massive perticipetion of the 
middie strate of town end villege elike. 


The dramatic lessons of those countries which heve 
ebendoned the roed of socielist orentation ere undoubted- 
ly becoming « kind of “political school” for the states of 
natione!-democratic mt. There ere af least two 


sistent attempts by these groups to erect obstacles in the 
roed of not only neocolonielism, bul also of big loce! bourg- 
eoise end, second, further consolidstion of the positions 
of the middie strate in all links of politicel, economic, 
ideological and culture! life. 

Representatives of the middie strata of town and ville- 
ge form not only the party-end-politicel, but elso the ed- 
minstrative-and-manageriel structure of the siete. in spre 
of positive shits towerd the democretisetion of hi edu- 
—_ the sociel amp Ay the students is still domine- 

by representetives petty bourgeoisie, intel! gent- 
sia, and groups of highly pleced officials, this cresting « 
highly specdic besis for the emergence of upper end even 
middie echelons of the power structure which leck suffi- 
ciently firm social links with workers end peasants. 

No wonder the Nations! Cherter, the policy-making do- 
cument of the A jan revolution, declares the “netional- 
revolutionery ¢ “, “the revolutionery patriotic ele- 
ments” to be “the mein forces of the revolution” (together 
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core that an allience with other i revo- 
lution took shape. This core hes marked the beginning of 
the socialist development end will determine the destiny 
of the country” 


| 
be 


adership of the 
res” is argued by the still insufficient level of the 
cal culture of the working classes end sociel groups. 
same time, the National Charter stetes that the 
of class diflerentiation in society “in no wey 
the emergent proletariat should remain petsive 
development has been ensured beforehand On 
ry, its role end responsibility are enhanced as 
edvence on the roed towards socielism, as # scores 
ses in the battle for increasing production and 
thening of national independence. ..Weskness 
@ contemporery proleteriet ere not an insurmountable ob- 
stacle for the building of socielism. Neither is # @ serious 
argument for its postponing.” 

No doubt there is much realism in these i 
end political evaluetions a alignment of class 
forces in the country, « country which is experiencing the 
many negetive consequences of « lengthy colonial 
nation end « low level of class and social differentiation 
Simultaneously, during the yeers of Algeria's independen- 
ce, major sociel changes heve occurred there, among them 
the growth and differentiation of the middie socie! strate 
and an increase in the army of hired labour. 

The intense process of formation of the Algerian prole- 


urban development in the country (its number increased 


gteiy 
Hedi 


ui 


the problem of expending the actus! representation of the 
working class in the perty end stele structure, end the 
enhancement of its mobilising end ising role in re- 
volutionary society. In other words, extension of the 
netional-democratic revolution end its development inte 


social transformations of 's 
re further conselidetion of the alliance between the 
ing class, the peasantry and the middle 

growing politice!l role to be pleyed wf the working cless 
Any tendencies towerd deperture from 

struggle for social progress may resulf in the emergence 
of en acute domestic political crisis in countries of sociel- 
st orrentation. 


i 
Beg 
4 


Advenced detechments of the middie urben strata, pri- 
merily patriotically-minded intelligentsia, heave emerged 
poldicelly end orgenisetionally in @ number of states where 
massive revolutionary movements were under way, and 
these detachments took the cless positions of the working 
class end the pessentry. The urben intelligentsia or, to be 
more precise, the part which proved capeble of showing 
‘or political consolidation on the basis of working 
class ideology’ and of becoming aware of the significen- 
ce of the political ellience of all revolutionary forces, hes 
become the sociel beckbone of the People’s Democretic 
Party of Alghenisien (PDPA) set up in 1965 in the extre- 
mely beckwerd sociel conditions of pre-revolutionery Af- 
ghenisten where the working-class movement was meking 
its first independent steps. 
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Not being en independent social class, the middie strate 
ususlly gravitate towerd the class or social coalition which 
is able to express their democratic aspirations to @ grester 
extent. Ai the seme time, each new major turn in social 
struggle inevitably entails @ greater amplitude in the vacil- 
lations of political outlook of the middie strate, resulting 
in new internal dissocietions and regroupings. Of course 
such dissociations do not signily any “chronic” weakening 
of the role pleyed by the middie strate as « real or po- 


workers and small producers and the upper, exploiter cles- 
ses and groups +s too wide. 

in our day and age, not only individual representati- 
ves, but also whole confingents of the middie strata of 
town and village are taking « position of scientific socie- 
lism and internationalism. They are capable of radically 
transiorming their non-proleterian social and psychological 
orientation step by step, and embarking first on the roed 
of social progress end finally of people's democracy and 
socialism. 


* See Annuaire siatistique de (Algerie. 1977-1978, Al- 
geria, 1979. 

* “Political Shifis in the Middle East..”, World Marz- 
ist Review, 1980, No 2. eS. 

* Saura Revolution, Kabul, 1978, p. 6. 
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SOCIALIST INTERNATIONAL FAILS TO EXPAND INFLUENCE INTO THIRD WORLD 


Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 5, Sep-Oct 82 pp 11-13 


[Article by Yuri Gavrilov, Dr. Sc. (Hist.): “The Socialist International: New 





Trends in Afro-Asian Policy™] 


[Text ] 


O ver the past decade, new tenden- 

cies have a among the So- 
cial Democrats the world over and in 
the Socialist International. Their poli- 
cy with respect to the emergent count- 
ries is one of the spheres where these 
changes are most manifest 

events of recent years show 

that the growing activity of the Soci- 
al Democrats with respect to Asian, 
African and Latin American states 
reflects a stable and complex process 
which is evidence of their desire to 
— themselves to the realities of 
today’s world, and to - an end to 
their “European seclusion”. They 
now urge the ruling circles of the West 
to be more flexible in relations with 
the former colonial and dependent co- 
untries while at the same time tryi 
to prove the African, Asian, a 
Latin Amefican peoples that a “new 
partnership” with the Western count- 
ries is possible. 

Social Democrats have attempted 
to cover up their recent complicity in 
imperialism’s colonial policy and are 
emphasising their concern for the 
problems of the developing states. Evi- 
dently, starting with the second half 
of the 1970s, the left and left-centrist 
wing of Social Democracy has done 
much to make the public in capitelist 
countries realise the acuteness of the 
situation in the developing countries 
of Asia, Africa, gnd Latin America 
and has repeatedly stated that the so- 
cio-economic, cultural and technical 
backwardness of these countries is a 
result of colonial oppression and of 
their unequal, truncated position in the 
capitalist system of the international 
division of labour. At the 15th Con- 
gree of the Socialist International, 
ormer president of Venezuela C. A. 
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Peréz said that the developing states 
are living under conditions of a neoco- 
lonial economic totalitarianism and 
that modern neocolonialism is no less 
dangerous than the worst manifesta- 
tions of colonialism. The only difieren- 
ce, he said, is thet now are dy- 
ing not from bullets but of hunger 


This change in the Socialist Inter- 
national’s policy, the call to put an end 
to Eurocentrist narrow-mindedness and 
to search actively for ways to estab- 
lish contact with various parties in 
the countries of Asia, Africa, and La- 
tin America is connected with Wil 
Brandt. He stressed the importance 
establishing ties “with kindred parties 
and movements operating in countries 
where traditional conditions are dis- 
tinct from ours” in a speech at the con- 
ress of the Socialist International in 
va in 1976. He also stated that 
the struggle for peace and social! pro- 
ress could not limited to Europe, 
at peace also depends on the situa- 
tion obtaining in those countries which 
have freed themselves from direct co- 
lonial domination. 

While concentrating on the turn 
that took place in the Socialist Inter- 
national’s policy in the 1970s, we 
must not forget that since the time of 
this organisation's reestablishment in 
1951, its leaders have paid lip service 
to the need to change their attitudes 
toward African, Asian and Latin Ame- 
rican problems. In the 1950s and 
1960s, the Socialist International ope- 
rated in the former colonies and de- 

ndent countries in such a manner 
hat, as was admitted by the then Se- 
cretary-General of the ialist Inter- 
national “in many fields, democratic 
socialism made the weakest impression 
while in some it deprived itself of all 











in independence to India, 
Saline and Coplen and supported for- 
ces in those countries winch were com 
promised by collaboration with the 
coloniahsts. 

Although from time to time, rather 


oe oe os SS oa 
pose their programme and ams on 
supporters in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. As a result, the Asian Socia- 
list Conference (1952-1962), created 
with the most active participation of the 
Socialist International, isolated itself 
from the International in the end due 
to its differences with West European 
Social Democracy over the question of 
ways and means of struggie to attain 
and strengthen political sovereignty 
in countries enslaved by the colo- 
nialists. 

The policy of the Communists with 
respect to developing countries has al- 
ways differed cardinally from that of 
the Social Democrats. This difference 
is manifested by the concern invariably 
shown in practice for the destiny of 
the Asian, African and Latin American 

by the Communist Parties and 
socialist states. The Soviet Union es- 
tablished extensive inter-state ties with 
emergent countries immediately after 
the liquidation of colonial domination. 
The political course of the USSR and 
the fraternal socialist states is a direct 
continuation of the line worked out 
Lenin. For Communists, relations 
countries of the East are of a — 
led nature Communists regard 
stru of the oppressed colonia! peo 
ples for political sovereignty as the 
implementation of the inalenable right 
to political self-determination and s‘a- 
te sovereignty. 

The most important factor facili- 
tating the consolidation of the posi- 
ton of the national-revolutionary for- 
ces is that Communists correctly and 
promptly appreciated the importance 
and pr of the anti-imperialist 
struggle by peoples of colonies and de- 
pendent countries and became the alli- 
es of national revolutionaries in the 


struggle against ali forms of inequality 
and oppression 
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The influence of victorious social. sm 
on the course and nature of stucal 
processes in countries of the East be- 
gan to mansfest itself with particula: 
orce in the mid-1970s, at the concluc- 
ing stage of the disintegration of the 
colonial system. It was then that the 
leaders of the Socialsst Internationa! 
worked out im carnest ther policy of 

the development of the young 
States in the directson of “democratic 
socialism”, coms.iderably expanded ties 
with politecal parties in these countri- 
es. and proclaimed that relations bet- 


Social Democratic literature re- 
gards the Socialist International's Con- 
gress in Vancouver (1978) as the fo 
rum at which a decisive turn was made 
from [Eurocentrism to «a broader 


to create their own independent 

of Socia! Democracy”. It was then 
that B Carlson, the Secretary-General 
of the Socialist International, noted that 
the road to —yr-y the influence 
of international ial acy lay 
im organisations! decentralisation of 
the International. He noted in parti- 
cular the possibility of setting up re- 
gionai organisations in Europe. Asia 
and Latin America 

Statements the Socialist Interna- 
tional’s leaders “@ecre backed up by 


the developing states It gave s 
for statements that the Gocicher ta 
ternational “is not a European organi- 
“— h in the policy of the 
changes in 

European Social Democrats with res- 
pect to the newly-free countries found 
ther expression im a number of mea- 
sures carried out over the past decade 
The “Social Strategy for the Third 
World” research group was set in 
1971 with the stated aim of 

out the approach of the Socialist Inter- 
national and its parties to “democra- 
tic and socialist” parties in Latin Ame- 
tica, Africa and Asia In 1972, the Coun- 
cil for World Planning was set up, 


pects for providing aid to 
ing eri 











Roads to Socialism”. The main report. 
“For a New African Interpretation of 
Mart and Engels”, was made by the 
leader of the Socialst Party of Sene- 
gal Leopold Sen He 2:30 proposed 
that an mier-Alrican organisation of 
political pariees be set up on the plai- 
loam of “demaxratic socialism” 

mayority of conicrence partecopants, re- 
presenting B) partes and national b- 
ration Movements of the continent. 


reatied megalively to the — to 
yorn the international social-democratic 


movement. Then the organisers of the 
colloquium, first of ali the well-known 
Socia] Democrate ‘eaders Leopold 
Senghor and Habib Bourguiba, anno- 
urced the estab shment of a commitice 
to prepare tor ‘he constituent congress 
of the inter-Alrican socialist alliance 
Representatives of six partes joined 
the committee the Socialist Party of 
Senegal. the Destour Socialist Party 
(Tumisia). the Sudanese Socialist Uni- 
on. the Independent Party ager of 
Morocco, the Socialist Union of Popu- 
lat Forces of Morocco and the Mauri. 
tius Labour Party It should be noted 
that there were only two African par- 
ties in the Socialist International by 
late 1989—the Socialist Party of Sene. 
ai and the rr) — Party 

beginning of | saw appea- 
rance of a document entitled “North- 
South A Programme for Survival. The 
Report by the In nden: Commission 
on International jelopment Issues 
under the Chairmanship of Will 
Brandt” Though published on behali 
of the “independent commussion™ this 
report essentially represents the Soc:al 
Democrat approach to the global prob- 
lems of our tome The Brandt commis- 
sion saw its main task a5 “studying 
social inequality in the world commu 
nity” and “working ou! ways ~~ 
mating an adequate solution to 
problems related to economic develop- 
ment and to struggle against absolute 
poverty” 

The report cal’s for a continuation 
o! the process of detente, for “growin 
cooperation along East. West lines, 2 
also drawing in the South as a part- 
ner, this being important in itself and 
as a substantial factor of peace”. One 
cannot but agree with the thesis that 
the termmation of the arms race should 
become the principal aim of inier- 
national policy It rightly notes that 
the developing couriries cannot solve 
the problems tecng ‘hem relying sole- 
ly on their own resourses. W asses: 
sing the report as a whole, it should be 
noted that it reflects the interests of 
monopoly capital Srst of all and tries 
to convince certain circles, mostly in 
Europe. that cooperation with the 
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emergent states is advantageous I 
says that the acceleration of the fates 
of economic development of the young 
states as 2 result of a possible greater 
influz of capita] would ensure the 
growth of exports from the industrial 
Capitalist countries. 

The authors of the report are also 
looking after the interests of monopois 
capial when they try to convince the 
emergent countries that they should 
ensure a favourable invesime.t climate 
fos Western investors, create cond:- 
trons which “do moi restrict the re- 
verse transier of profits and dividends 
or the reparation of capital” and “gu- 
arantee.. in advance and fully the in- 
viability of the capital” of mining 
companies. 

The authors of the report try to 
combine mutually exclusive views at 
times. For instance, support for the 
cemond by emergent countries for the 
establishment of a new internation! 
economic order (Willy Brandt writes 
in the preface that “the revision of 
relations between North and Souih on 
a world scale is equal im importance 
to the siruggie agains! the dangerous 
consequences of the arms race”) is 
combined with the latest foreign policy 
dcctrines for the expansion ~{ mono- 
poy capital. 

The report aiso comes out in sup- 
port of the theory according to which 
the world is divided into the “poor 
—_, and th. “rich — 

1S atsiract way of posing the 
“North-South” problem suits the Wes- 
tern powers since it absolves them of 
responsibility for the colonial past and 
lor the continuing plunder of emer- 
ent states by estern monopolies. 

positions of the authors of the re- 
port rest on the illusionary hope that 
there is a possibility of reconciling the 
interests of the exploited and exploi- 
ters and on the cesire to retain the 
emergent staies as a source of streng- 
thening the international monopolies 
and the capitalist sysiem as a whole. 

The Socialist International and its 
leaders learned a iesson from their in- 
successful attempts to set up a branch 
in Asia im the 1950s and |! . SO in 
the 1970s they hawe done a great deal 
to seem to the peoples of emergent 
countries to be exponents of some 
third road of development free of the 
“extremes” of both capitalism and 
communism. However, experience 
shows convincingly tnat the Social 
Democrats have nothing to offer but 
the 7 same capital.sm. 

Wishing to play the role of an in- 
fluential force in the emergent count- 
ries. the internationa! Social Democra- 
cy % manoeuvring under extremely 











complex circumstances. While solvin 
certain questions in the “rich North", 
it sometimes enters into conflict with 
those who express the interests of mo- 
nopoly capital, in the “poor South” its 
aims are in direct contradiction with 
the radicalism of mass movements. So 
the leaders of the Socialist Internation- 
al are irying to create a situation in 
which Social Democracy can take root 
in the developing world and its ideas 
turn there into a real political force 
which can oppose both the growing 
influence of Marxism-Leninism and 
progressive development which will 
lead to socialism 

The ambiguity of this position, the 
fact that it is directed 2: undermining 
the Communist movement and, conse- 
cuently, at splitting forces capable of 
fighting against imperialism, has also 
expressed itself in the documents of 
the African Socialist International 
(AS!) that was set up iate in Februa- 
ry 1981 in Tunisia to unite those Afri- 
can parties which did not dare openly 
to associate themselves with Ecropean 
Social Democracy. The Charter of the 
\frican Socialist International  sta- 
tes that the African socialist parties 
view democratic socialism. as the only 
way to development for their count- 


res and liberation of their peoples 
from all forms of exploitation and 
alenation. 


Democratie socialism, the authors 
of the Charter assert, categorically 
rejects the concept of class struggle 
which it contends, inevitably leads to 
the creation of a society based on vio- 
lence. For this reason, it is not in ac- 
cord either with the traditional struc- 
tures of African society or with its 
history. In reality, however. a process 
of class polarisation is taking place 
in Africa, and all talk of the absence 
of class struggle is intended to protect 
the interests of the exploiters. 

The Africari Socialist Iniernational 
is based on the principle of the orga- 
nisational independence of the Social- 
ist International. The adjective “Af- 
rican” is empfoyed in virtually every 
thesis found im4ts documents and ma- 
terials At its congress, Habib Bour- 
guiba devoted a great deal of atten- 
tion to the problem of the “African na- 
tional model of socialism”. “Each of 
us should create African roads of de- 
velopment in his country", he said. 
“Neither liberalism which exists in 
various forms in the West or Japan, 
nor socialism in its numerous mani- 
festations can serve aS a model for us. 
Our road of development must take 
inte account our his‘vrical traditions, 
our deals and our reality”. 
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The constituent conference of the 
ASI iailed to answer the question of 
how it is possible to struggle for peace 
and the establishment of 2 new inter- 
national economic order without taking 
into account the role played by the 
countries of existing socialism m in- 
ternational affairs e Charter takes 
an openly hostile stand toward the 
communist parties of African countri- 
es. The Charter contends that those 
parties which have stated their adhe- 
rence to scientific socialism—and their 
mumbers on the African continent is 
growing—are an “alien body”, altho- 
ugh it is generally known that they 
came into existence in the course of 
political and social struggle in the 
African countries, and many of them 
now ply a significant role in the poii- 
tical life of their countries. It is clear 
that this position of the ASI weakens 
the anti-imperialist forces in the face 
of mounting imperialist and neo-colo- 
nial aggressiveness. Given the present 
situation in Africa, pitting one group 
of states and parties against another 
is fraught with negative consequences 
ior the historic destinies of its peoples. 

It is only natural that the attempt 
to create on the African continent an 
organisation that wants “to exclude an 
active and growing group of parties and 
countries from the common struggle” 
cannot win acceptance from those 
who really cherish the interests of the 
toiling majority. In its commentary 
on the ASI Charter, the Algerian news- 
paper Al-Chaab wrote: “History bears 
witness to ihe fact that the Socialist 
International has originated as a coun- 
terbalance to scientific socialism. By 
an analogy it can be said that the Af- 
rican International, this symbol of ca- 
pitalist ideology, claims to substitute 
for revolutionary nationalism on our 
continent...” 

_ There is no reason to regard the 
African Socialist International as a 

ranch of the Socialist International. 
So far relations between them are rath- 
er tense. One of the expressions of 
this was that the organ of the Social- 
ist International, Socialist Affairs, car- 
ried only a very brief report on the 
creation of the erganisation of African 
Social Democrats. It mentioned only 
that !1 parties of the 22 invited to the 
congress had signed the new organi- 
sation’s Charter and listed the names 
of those included in the leadership. 

The conference of the Asia-Pacific 
Socialist Organisation (APSO) heid 
in Sydney in February 1981, was de- 
signed to demonstrate the intention to 
expand the Socialist International's 
activities outside Europe. The APSO 
is a regional organisation of the So- 





cialist International serving as a co- 
ordinati ng body for member-parties in 
the region There are five of them: the 
Australian Labour Party. the Democ- 
ratic Socialist Party of Japan, the So- 
cialest Party of Japan. the Democratic 
Action Party of Malaysia and the New 
Zealand Labour Party APSO was set 
up with the aim of promoting coope- 
ration anz strengthenin tes among 
partes of the region gravitate 
toward the Socia.ist intaveat ional and 
of ensuriig the coordination of their 
poli’ ‘cal line But it was also noted at 
the meeting in Sydney that social. eco- 
nomuc, and political contradictions pre- 
vented the APSO from working out 
concerted strategy. 
Summing up the results of the firs: 
ynfierence of this regional organisa- 
nm of the Socialist International, the 
Secretary- -General of the Socialist In- 
ternational said that the conference 
had “achieved more than any one of us 
could think possible”, that its work had 
also shed ight on the prospects of 
democratic socialism in the Paciix 
atea. which is becoming the “Mediter- 
ranean” of the x odern world “The 
Socialist International”, he contended, 
“has already put an end to its Eurocen- 
trist orientation” and is now “concent- 
rating efforts on the development and 
consoldation of ‘ts forces outside the 
“traditional” area emocratic social- 
ism”. The Socialist International beli- 
eves that “the countries of Asia and 
the Pacific are highly significant 
for the vitally important growth of the 
forces of democratic socialism 

Events in Asia and Africa early in 
the 1980s show that the liquidation of 
Eurocentrist sec’usion™ continues to 
remain chiefly a declaration of intent 
rather than a reality for the Socialist 
International. At the same time, the 
involvement of international Sociai 
Democracy in actual world politics and 
its desire to spread its influence to 
the countries of Asia, Africa and La- 
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tm America have -esulted m the ap- 
pearance of many complex and con- 
tradictory processes in the ranks of 
Social Democracy. 

The appearance of 2 grouping in 
international Social Democracy aware 
of its responsibility for peace opens up 
new possibilities for contacts and co- 

operation between Communis‘s and So- 
cial Democrats. Communists have al- 
ways favoured cooperation with So- 
cial Democrats, first of all on matters 
of Preserving peace and solving go 
bal problems, including in the search 
for ways of overcom ng bacawardness 

3 the —— States. The 1969 In- 
ternational | ting of Communist and 
Workers” Part ves, the Berlin Conieren- 
ce of Comm unist and Workers’ Parti- 
es of Europe (1976). the Paris Meet- 

ing of “Communist and Workers’ Par- 
ties of Europe for Peace and Disar- 
mament (1980). and the co ngresses of 
fraternal parties have come out in fa- 
vour of a dialogue between Commu- 
nists and Socialists and Social Democ- 
rats. The “great importance” of “con 
tacts with the leadership of the Social- 
ist International” was noted at the 
26th Congress of the CPSU and readi- 
ness was expressed to “actively sup- 
port all ~~ useful to peace and de- 

Cc wmmunists have a realistic view 
of the p: rocesses takit ng place in the 
world Ideological ciSerences, includ- 
ing those of princi P le. continue to exist 
between them and the Social Democ- 
rats. But reality demands that an ag- 
reement be reached and concerted ac- 
tions taken. 

The successful solution of this car- 
dinal problem would be of immense 
importance for the development of the 
emergent countries as well and accele- 
rate their advance along the road of 
socio-economic progress. 





' Die Zukunft, H. 9-10. 1971. S. 3. 
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AAPSO CONFERENCE ON DISARMAMENT REPORTED 


Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 5, Sep-Oct 82 pp 14-16 


[Article entitled: 


[Text ] 


"Disarmament: 


Conference of the Presidium Com. 

mittee on Disarmament of the 
AAPSO (Alro-Asian Peoples’ Solidarity 
Organisation) was held in Moscow in 
the spring of 1982. Matters pertaining 
to the AAPSO’s participetion as an in- 
ternational mon-governmental body in 
the preparatory work and convocation 
of the Second Special! Session on Disar- 
mament of the UN General Assembly 
were discussed. Leaders of the Afro- 
Asian solidarity movement, representa- 
tives of liberation movements, envoys 
of the national peace and solidarity or- 
ganisations from the countries of Al- 
rica, Asia and the socialist community 
discussed these issues a! the Conferen- 
ce in light of the present-day world 
situation, from the position of the de- 
veloping countries end peoples. 

A. Drassokhov, First Deputy-Chair- 
man of the Soviet Afro-Asian Solidarity 
Committee, cordially greeted the Con- 
ference on behalf of the Committee. If 
will be recalled, he said, thet the Pre- 
sidium Committee on Disarmament was 
formed recently at the Kabul meeting 
of the AAPSO Presidium in conformity 
with the will and aspirations of the 
peoples of the two continents. Dzas- 
sokhov expressed his firm conviction 
thet the recommendations worked out 
during the discussigns, with due regard 
for the various viewpoints and expe- 
rience amassed, would give a fresh im- 
petus to the anti-imperialist and anti- 
war movement in Asia and Africa which 
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The Call of Time"] 


has mighty allies—the forces of peace 
and progress in other regions of the 
globe. As for the Soviet public, the 
speaker continued, it would henceforth, 
supported by a tremendous prestige of 
our country, render necessery assistance 
to the AAPSO’s effort to stop the arms 
race and secure objective prerequisites 
which would allow the young states to 
solve their vital socio-economic tasks 
more successfully and, what is more im- 
portant, do it as rapidly as possible. 

Academician Y. Primakov, Director 
of the Institute of Oriental Studies, 
USSR Academy of Sciences, began his 
address as follows: 

“The Afro-Asian solidarity move- 
ment has never been kept within nar- 
row confines; neither hes it ever limi- 
ted the range of its objectives. This re- 
fers, primarily, to the struggle to avert 
nuclear war which, in the context of 
the stockpiling of sophisticated weea- 
pons of mass annihilation, is threatening 
the very existence of mankind. No so- 
cial, economic or political problems 
can be solved unless this struggle is 
victorious. This cause is becoming « 
major trend in the activities of the 
world’s peoples, including the activity 
of the Afro-Asian so! darity movement, 
an important instrument for the trans- 
formation and progress of the two con- 
tinents, that have so recently been po- 
litically dominated by imperialism. 

In our day and age, Academician 
Primakov continued, the assessments of 











international afiairs given by the 26th 
CPSU Congress heve proved to be ab- 
solutely correct. They were included in 
the documents edopted by « number 
of fraterre!l partes and in pronounce- 
ments by many progressive stetesmen 
and public figures. While relaxation of 
tensions was typical for the 1970s, the 
situation hes sherply deteriorated et the 
turn of the 1980s, mainly as @ resull of 
the Unijed Stetes’ deperture from detente_ 

The US leadership hes meade if @ po- 
int of creating conditions for contron- 
tation with the Soviet Union on globelb 
and regione! levels simultaneously, re- 
sorting to what US Defence Secretary 
Weinberger hes defined as «@ strategy 
of “direct confrontation” against the 
USSR. Relevant military and political 
concepts have been worked out to 
prop up this strategy, which presuppo- 
ses the possibility of @ so-called limited 
nuclear war, en unbridled erms race 
with the development of new types of 
armaments, andthe use of any interstate 
conflict to meet the global enti-So- 
viet interests of US imperialism. 

Another factor has become much 
more prominent under the present US 
Administration: namely, an attempt to 
exceed the limits of “bloc confronte- 
tion”. It should be stressed thet the So- 
viet Union has opposed such confron- 
tation from the very beginning, and the 
signing of the Warsaw Treaty was only 
@ response to the creation of NATO. 
Now the USA is trying to establish new 
coalitions. 

There are grounds for believing, 
Y. Primakov went on, that the present- 
day period of struggle against the most 
eggretsive imperialist circles will be 
long enough. In spite of numerous 
constructive peace initiatives put for- 
ward by the Soviet Union, the United 
States has started another round of 
@rms race, making for the expansion 
and dangerous exacerbation of regio 
mal conflicts in Asia and Alrica and 
threatening the entire world, in addi- 
tion to increasing the probability of « 
nuclear holocaust. 

The global arms race inspires “mini- 
races” in developing countries which 
shoulder 17 per cent of the world’s 
military spending, @ disproportionally 
huge share. The sum, which amounts to 
$100,000 million a vear, is an obvious 
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deduction from funds thet could be 
used for socig-econom< progress. Be- 
sides, the miliarisation of some pro- 
imperialist regime: by the USA promo- 
tes the American expens.on in the ce- 
veloping countries. 

To mobilise al! avziilable resources, 
to envigorete the efforls of the peoples 
of Asia and Africa for peace, agains! 
the erms race and the threat of nuclear 
war, for stepping up anti-war move- 
ment in these continents like in Euro 
pe—suck ere the main objectives of 
the Afro-Asian so!darity movement to- 
day, Academician Primakow concluded 

Nouri Abdel Razzak. AAPSO Ge- 
neral Secretary, expressed, on behalf 
of the conference participants, their se- 
tislaction with the AAPSO Presidium 
Committee on Disarmament having held 
its meeting in Moscow for the first time, 
especially since the Soviet Union con- 
tributes to the cause of peace, inspir- 
ing and giving hope and stamina to 
champions of the ideals of Afro-Asien 
solidarity and to champions of peece 
and justice. 

in 1978, said Razzak, the First Spe- 
cial Session on Disarmament of the UN 
General Assembly approved the De- 
claration calling for the annihilation of 
any possibility of @ nuclear war, which 
begen as follows: 

“Mankind is confronted with @ choi- 
ce: we must halt the erms rece and pro- 
ceed to disarmament, or face annihile- 
tion.” 

The United States and its allies, 
however, ignored this cal! issued by the 
world public: US military allocations 
exceed the entire national budget of 
two decades ago. Washington plans to 
spend about $1,500 billion in 1981- 
1985, on militarisation. According to 
the data supplied by the UN-sponsored 
first non-governmental seminar on di- 
sarmament held in April 1981 in Me- 
nico, world military spending has reech- 
ed $600 billion a year, equa! to at least 
two-thirds of the aggregate national in- 
come of the countries populated by the 
poorest people, countries where 50 mil- 
lion people die of starvation annually. 
Meanwhile, the official annual develop- 
mental aid to these countries does not 
reach even $20 billion. 

The Second Special! Session on Di- 
sarmament of the UN General Assem- 








bly will consider this matter in connec- 
ton with peace, security end socio- 
economic progress. The session has 
been prepered unde- conditions of «@ 
growing tension, with detente being 
ignored by the West opposed by « 
mass struggle of broed public for di- 
sermament and against the further stock- 
p ing of nuciear weapons. 

The imperialist strategy of creating 
mobile armed forces and military bases 
in foreign countries turns any region 
into a possible area of a world con- 
flict. Conversely, events in any region 
are fraught with danger for the entire 
world. Both the quantity and quality 
of the existing weaponry is such that 
unleashing @ nuclear war would be 
sheer madness. The meatier of war and 
peece hes ecquired @ globe! nature 
inasmuch as the former cannot be “lo 
calised”, and neither can the fight for 
peece be limited. Thus, the concrete 
proposals made by the socialist coun- 
tries, especially fhe Soviet Union's latest 
extremely importan: moves and the ini- 
tiatives on the part of the nonaligned 
movement, nations! and = international 
orgenisations, the protests voiced by 
the masses in West Europe against the 
NATO bases and deployment of new 
missiles with nuclear warheads—el! 
these ere of tremendous importance 
for the whole world, including the de- 
veloping countries. 

Later Razzak dwelied on the 
AAPSO's approach to some issues to 
be discussed by the Second Special 
Session on Disarmament of the UN Ge- 
neral Assembly, among them, interrele- 
tion between disarmament and deve- 
lopment, disarmament end security, the 
arms race and preparation for aggres- 
sive wars, the enhanced encroachments 
by the western powers, primarily the 
USA, on the sovereignty of developing 
states, the growth of nuclear potential 
of Israel and South Africa. The propo- 
sitions expressed by Raezzak and ap- 
proved by other Conference pertici- 
pants have been set forth in the Stete- 
ment published below in abridged form. 


STATEMENT 
of the AAPSO Presidium Committee on 
Disarmament 


The forthcoming Second Special 
Session on Disarmament of the United 
Nations General Assembly (SSD II) is 


an event of major importance. Four 
years ago the First Session devoted to 
this problem stressed that “it is essen- 
tial thet not only Governments but a'so 
the peoples of the world recogn.se and 
understand the danger im the present 
world armaments situation, so thet 
world public opinion will be mob:!.sed 
on behalf of peace and disarmament” 
This statemert is most relevant to the 
situation today which is characterised 
by « sharp increase in internatione! 
tension and an unprecedented escele- 
tion in the imperialist buildup. 

is currently estimated thet there 
ere slready more than 60,000 units of 
nuclear weapons, with the strength 
of some 15,000 megetons, the equive- 
lent of 15 billion tons of the TNT. The 
immense destructive power represen- 
ted by these arsenals would suffice to 
annihilate the earth's tote! population, 
not once, but SO fimes ower. These stag- 
gering figures attest to the enormity 
of the threat now facing mankind. 

The AAPSO is participating as an 
NGO in all the preparatory steges and 
in the work of the SSD Il. It will appro- 
ach the specific issues reised by this 
special UN session from the particular 
angie of the Third World countries and 
peoples, stressing the following items: 

The resources seved through cuts in 
military expenditure should be directed 
towards the development needs. Uniess 
substantial headway is made in the field 
of disarmament, no real break through 
in building a New International Econo- 
mic Order can be expected. 

Amongst the peoples of the Third 
World, there exists a belief that if their 
own action is vital for any progress in 
the field of development, this does not 
hold in the case of disarmament where 
progress in curbing the arms race will 
depend upon the producers of modern 
sophisticated weaponry, thet is the in- 
dustrialised developed states. The Pre- 
sidium Committee considers it most im- 
portant to show the fallacy of such an 
approach. The growing impact of the 
movement of the nonaligned countries 
on the global scale demonstrates that 
@ movement emanating from Third 
World countries can indeed have far- 
reaching effects in bringing about chen- 
ges of global! magnitude. 

We, the participants in the First Ses- 
sion of the Presidium Committee on Di- 














sermament cali on the national Alro- 
Asian solidarity orgensetions to orge 
nise mass rall.es end oetione!l seminars 
and also to prepere special publications 
on this topic. Demonstretions could be 
organised to the embassies of those 
imperialist countries which are atiem- 
pting to dislocate stom<c weapons or 
military beses im Afro-Asian countries 
or pull them nto mil tary alliences. 

The arms race, far from guerentee- 
ng the security of states, has become, 
a2 source of insecurity. M:literisation, es- 
pecially in Third World stetes, diverts 
evergrowing funds away from the field 
of development, generstes «4 situation 
where, because of lack of development, 
various socie! evils, hunger, mainutrition 
end others, breed socie!l and even ne- 
tional insecurity, and thus the need for 
further militarisation. A vicious circle is 
thus created where militarisetion, first 
initiated in the name of security, not 
only threatens development, but even- 
tually the very notion of state security. 
The need thus emerges for # more 
comprehensive understending of securi- 
ty, not restricted to the purely militery 
aspects, but involving non-militery de- 
ve opmental issues. 

in the past, militerisation wes justi- 
fed by wer prepereticns. Today, mili- 
tarisation and the erms rece heave co- 
me to pursue also other aims. In the 
developed capitalist countries military 
contracts ere @ source of high profits 
for the industr.a!l-militery complies. The- 
re is flourishing trade in erms more than 
2/3 of which are destined to Third 
World countries. Arms sales are @ me- 
thod of bolstering reactionary regimes. 
The militarisation of the economy is 
becoming a profitable business for spe- 
cific querters in both the developed 
capitalist and certain Third World coun- 
tries, but it leads to heightening world 
tensions, the diversion of resources to 
defence and ‘he deepening of the gulf 
between developed end developing 
countries. 

A swift militery buildup of an im- 
perialist character, has been observed 
in many regions of the world, particu- 
larly in the Indian Ocean and the Mid- 
die East. in addition to military bases 
the US is actively creating rapid dep- 
loyment forces, to be used ageinst any 
attempt by the peoples to saleguerd 
their sovereignty, echieve development 
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end mobilise their resources. Under 
the umbrelie of US-sporsored peace 
eflorts in the Arab-‘creeli conflict, « 
strategic + cooperetion egeemen* bet- 
ween the USA and 'sree! wes conciv- 
ded. Doctrines which declare extensive 
areas of the continents of Asia, Alrice 
and Latin America “zones of vite! nte- 
rest” to the Western powers, particu- 
larly to the US, are constituting en ever 
increasing danger. 

Such encroechments on the sovere- 
ignty of the Third World countries 
should be rebulfied, and elentiess 
eflorts made to develop “pesce zones” 
and “denuciesrised zones”, cons stent 
with the logic of reducing world ten- 
sions. In these circumstances if is most 
important thet the broedest possible 
discussion be initeted by the AAPSO 
affiliated organisations of the consequ- 
ences of increased internat one! tension 
for the independence and future of 
Third World countries taking into acco- 
unt the specific features of each country 
and region. The numerous new strate- 
gies employed by the neoco onialists 
must be brought to light and the direct 
unk between the struggle for democ- 
racy and freedom on the one hand, and 
the lessening of internetional tension on 
the other, must be stressed. AAPSO 
realiirms its deep conviction thet the 
noble struggle of the pecple fighting 
for their independence is @ major con- 
tribution to and an integra! pert of the 
worldwide movement for peace and 
justice. 

The Presidium Committee notes that 
one issue of particular relevance to the 
countries of Africa and Asia is the gro- 
wing nuclear weapon capability of both 
Israel and South Africa. This nucierr 
threat to the Third World should bring 
home to its peoples thet the struggle 
against it cannot be left to the peopies 
of the developed countries alone. 

The AAPSO as @ whole, its Presi- 
dium, Permanent Secretariat and affi- 
lieted committees and organisations 
have the duty to promote activities, on 
all levels, for the supreme task of our 
time: disarmament. in this we are pur- 
suing @ common cause with the non- 
aligned movement end with the socie- 
list Gemocretic and peaceloving forces. 

The Presidium Committee makes @ 
special call for major practical measu- 
res aimed at halting the extremely dan- 








gerous ermaements rece in eal! sreas and 
@ ensuring the implementation of Uni 
ted Nations resolutions eiready ecopted 
concerning the outlewing of the first 
use of nuclear weapons, bennicg the 
neutron bomb, prohibiting chemical 
weapons, etc. 

is also necessary to: 

—wundertske the gradual destruct.on 
and dispose! of nuclear weapons of 
mass destruction on @ pro-rete basis; 

—teke measures to ensure the 
prohibition of the development manu- 
lecture and deployment of new types 
and systems of weapons: 
—dismantie ali foreign militery be 
ses, 

—work for the creation and expen- 
sion of nuclear free zones as wel! as 
“peace zones” in diflerent parts of the 
world: 

—reduce substantially all military 
budgets and trensier the savings to- 
wards development and welfare needs. 


COPYRIGHT: Asia and Africa Today, 1982. 
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ILL EFFECTS OF TECHNOLOGY TRANSFER FROM WEST TO THIRD WORLD VIEWED 
Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 5, Sep-Oct 82 pp 18-19 


[Article by Nikolai Volkov, Cand. Sc. (Econ.): "Technological Dependence and 
Ways of Overcoming It") 


rom the viewpoint of political economy, the developing 
countries may be regerded as purveyors of mainly the 
crculating element to world cepitel, as countries forcibly 
reduced to that state. Objective preconditions for the re- 
d<el technical translormation of production mature there 
more slowly thet in the imperielst countries, where fised 
capitel is mainly concentrated. However, linked with the 
scientific and technological! revolution, qualitative ‘eaps in 
the creation and functioning of the letter entail changes, 
needed by the big monopolies, in the production of cir- 
culating capitel too. The greeter the manifestetions of the 
screntifiic and technologice!l revolution, the more intensive 
the technological exchange within the bounds of «@ single 
structure of capital. 

This process, celled “transfer of technology”, means ex- 
port of machines, equipment, technological methods, |icen- 
ces, patents, and engineering services and advice from in- 
Gustr.a! countries to the developing ones. Although this hes 
been going on for more then one decade, it has not led the 
emergent stetes to put an end to their one-sided depen- 
dence nor to the appearance of their own scientific and 
‘echnolog.cel potential 

Among the numerous end sufficiently complex reasons 
for this dependence, which is rooted in the historical past, 
one must single out the fect that the newly-free countries 
were isoleted from “advanced science” for @ long time du- 
ring the colonial administration. While in ancient days the 
East p esented thankind with extremely important invent ons, 
wn the past 200, years absolutely al! the technica! discove- 
ries have been made in industriel countries end, whet is 
more, the bulk of them only in @ few of these countries. 
For instance, the United States eccounted for 60 per cent 
of the 110 of the non-Socielist world’s biggest scientific 
achievements applied in production this century, Greet Bri- 
tain for 14 per cent, and the Federal Republic of Germany 
(Germany prior to 1945) for 11 per cent.’ 

That is why the cepitelist merket of technology is con- 
trolled and reguleted more then any other commodity mear- 
ket by @ small group of industria! states. Thus, in the first 
hell of the 1970s the newly-+tree countries acquired about 78 
per cent of al! patents from the USA, the FRG, Great Br- 
tein, France, and Switzerland. The United Stetes gets 66 per 
cent of the capitalist countries’ takings from the export of 
technology, the leading West European countries 30 per 
cent, and Jepen 3 per cent. 


[Text ] F 
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the interests of newlydree sta‘es, 
tons ere vastly influenced by the transnatione!l compenies 
which own «@ large pert of the letest technical means of 
modern production. 

id 


developing countries. One element of the corporations re- 
lations with developing countries are the so-called “packe- 
gt egreements” which make the sale of new te=hnology de- 
pendent on permission for direct foreign mvestments in 
given industry on easy terms. Technology is transferred pr 
marily to the branches completely under the contro! of the 
heed compenies; as for the mixed or nations! firms, # ge- 


Where the transnationals fully own enterprises in de- 
veloping countries, the heed firms vest their branches with 
broad rights to use petents and licences, export goods to 
third countries, use credits for experimental work, etc. As 
national control of foreign enterprises is tightened, the 
transnationals deprive them of these privileges, tying strings 
to every transfer of technology. The mos! widespread is the 
restriction or prohibition of hcencee’s export operations 
with the view to “integrating” # in the globe! sales net- 
work of the transnationals besed on the division of 
markets. 

Another method of exploiting developing countries 
when selling them technology is that of “tying string” to 
the deliveries. The purchaser forfeits practically his entire 
commercial independence, promising to produce a strictly 
definite amount of goods and consult and acquire spere 
perts, raw materials, and also certain components of the ar- 
ticles made on licences, only from the firm concerned. The 
contracts often contain « discriminatory condition on the 
purchase from the licenser of goods thet may profitably be 
mandtactured in the gi developing country. The transne- 
tronals thus increase Reb unas seize new markets, at 
which they establish monopolistically high prices. 

Rivalling national firms quite often apply to foreign 


firms for tec = o> aoe © Se apenas & 
the local market of competing models of analogous goods, 
decline of serial ion and dificulties of standardise 


tron of products. instance, 23 different kinds of switches 
were manufactured in india in the 1970s, while in indone- 
sia there were 28 automobile assembly plants working on 
Lcences of dillerent companies end duplicating one another. 

inc. dentally, because of the transnationals’ policy, there 
ere fer more up-to-date factories making soft drinks and 
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* Report, January-February 1980, p. 6. 

H.C. Bos, M. Sanders, K. Secchi, Privaie foreign 
Investments in Developing Countries, Dordrecht. 1974. 
p. 38. 

* In the mid-1970s foreign firms owned 88.4 per cent 
of the trade marks registered in Africa and 65,2 per cent 
m Asia (UNCTAD, Doc. TD/B/C/6/RC. 3/3, June 28, 1977, 


15). 
“a UNCTAD, Doc. TD/B/779, Feb. 27, 1980, p. 1 
* North-South: A Programme for Survival, London 


1980 

* Employment, Growth and Basic Needs, 1LO. Gene- 
va, 1976, p. 22. 

* V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 27, p. 414 


* UNCTAD. Doc. TD/239, Mar 15, 1979, p. 29, “In- 
dustrialisation for the Year 2000, New Dimensions”, 
UNIDO/10D, May 29, 1979, p. 174. 

* UNCTAD . TD/238, Mar. 15, 1979, p. 25 


"© While in the past the scientific research services of 
the transnationals’ branches did occupy themselves with 
sdapting production processes to local conditions, \oday 
their activities follow increasingly the al amme 
of the corporation under which every laborat es its 
share of fundamental or applied work ultimately to help 
achieve the scientific and production aims of the transna- 
tionals. This policy is directed at employing high-skilled 
specialists from developing countries for a rather low re- 
muneration. It is thus a kind of brain drain. 


COPYRIGHT: Asia and Africa Today, 1982. 


CSO: 1812/137 
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POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY OF LATE CONGOLESE PRESIDENT 


Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 5, Sep-Oct 82 pp 20-22 


[Article by Prof Rostislav Ulyanovsky, Dr. Sc. (Econ.): 


[Text] 


n December 1% the People’s Repub- 
I° ol the Congo was proclaimed and 
the Congolese Labour Party (CLP)— 
the Srst rulong revolutsonary democra- 
tx party im Africa to declare scientific 
«<<ialism as ite ideological founda- 
nor was set up This event of para- 
nount sigmixance took place im a 
small, economically weak country with 
2 population o; about | 5 million. lan- 
gushing under neocoionialist oppres- 
sion. At the turn of the 1970s. this 
could seem nothing but an exstrava- 
gant political gesture At least it 
caused surprise The question arose 
was this decision well prepared, social- 
y predetermined, and firm? 

Subsecuent develooments showed 
that it yy 2 a attitude. 

Despite ali the changes in the lea- 
dership of the CLP. its deviations 
irom the revolutionary line. the com- 
plicated external conditions. and the 
trags character that the inner power 
struggle sometimes took on. the party 
has seen ruling for almost thirteen 
years and has proved capable of stern 
sifcriimsm and rectification of its 
political hne 

It is obvious that the adoption. in 
199 of a new orientation was not 
fortuitous. It reflected the inevitable, 
law -governed process of a rapproche- 
tent between the revolutionary, anti- 
umperialist ideology of the national hi- 
beratson movement and scientific soci- 
alism. a process which occurs every- 
where. though t different forms 

The Con Labour Party was 
founded by Marien Ngouabi who was 
also the mastermind of its having es- 
poused scientific socialism He was 
born on December 31. 1938 in the vil- 
lage of Ombele in the country’s hinter- 
land His parents belonged to a family 
of tribai leaders but led a plain pea- 
sant ide which Marian got to know 
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childhood years. the reniote vi 
felt the winds of change blowing. 
parents thought :* necessary to give 
their son an education The nearest 
orumary school was many kilometres 
away im the adm.cistrative centre of 
Owando. and the boy had to get up a: 
three ocloch m ‘the Mornng. trea 
through the forest and cross the river 
to be st school on time But he endu- 
red all these dficulties easily and 
even with enthusiasm. 

In 1953, Ngouabi was enrolled in 
the General Leclerc Military School m 
Brazzaville, from which he graduated 


rather early. However, even —_ his 


ism. its military ance agministrative 
machinery. Dumbiounded by what he 
had seen, Ngouad even sought to re 
ture, but colonial eg:siation demanded 
that graduates of mulstary schools who 
did not complete the obligatory Sve 
year term of service should rermburse 
the cost of their trang. He was un- 
able to collect the necessary sum and 
had to Stay im the army 
Early in 1960. Ngouabi returned to 
the Congo As a seri ceman. he dic 
not lumit hus mentz, outlook to the bar- 
racks but strove to take a5 actne par: 
in political life He was arrested twice 
for participation im popular demonsi- 
rations on the occasson of the decia- 
ration of independence first of the Bel- 
jan Congo and then of the French 
A cable from Paris inform- 
ing him that he had been admitted to 
mitary school in S:rasdourg brough: 
him unexpected liberat.on From Sep- 
tember 1960 to July 1962 Ngouab: was 
a student first at the military schoo 
and then the Sain'-Cyr Milaary Aca- 





"Marien Ngouabi"™] 








demny This persed was marked by hes 
frendship with Algerian freedom Sgh 
‘ets In Strasbourg Ngoushi read works 
. Feeme Nkrumsh, Gamal Abdel 
“Nosser, and Franz Fam =, while in Pa- 
» he tread works of Mera, Engels and 

a 

in Jury lel Ngousb: was Comcms- 

ned olbcer and sent to Pownte-Noure. 

the second izetgest city and ecomomuc 
capital of the Congo [iere he had the 
(nance to ge. acguanies Suh ali the 
“delights” of Abbot Fultert Youiou's 
necolomal tegeme. The young leute- 
hant came out on defence of the soi- 
dets imterests and agains: the arbstra- 
ry actions of his commanders. When 
the country was ining through the 
three glorous cays —13, 14 and 15 
Sugust 1963 whch became a turning 
<ent im its lustory and put an end to 
the political dommaton of neocoloni- 
aiusm--Ngouab cstablished contacts 
with the trade union leaders who or- 
garised the general sitike of factory 
ané olfice workers 

in June-July 1964 the Constituent 
Congress of the mass political party. 
ve National Revolutonary Movement 

NBM) whch according to Congress's 
‘esouution. made a “final choice in fa- 
your of development along the road 
shown by scentic scocvulsm”. New 
public organisations sprang up. The 
Government confiscated enierprises the 
owners of which fed the country with 
Fulbert Youlou. and nationalised two 
foreign compames. which laid the 
groundwork ‘or tre puble sector m 
the economy Reletions with socialist 

untres began ‘0 develop, and the 
Congo's foregn polty assumed an 
ant, ompet.aiust character 

Howevr. the most acute conira- 
dnc vons betwcen the revu.whonary and 
Cpportunistx« ciemenis which represen- 
‘'e¢ the bourgeors strata remained with- 
n the NRM As sas subsequently po- 
nied out in the Programme of the 
Congolese Labour Party. the National 
Revolutionary Movement “proclaimed 
svent.Gec socialism. which is a teaching 

f the prole‘ertat. while t had no lead- 

ing nuclevs. forming a proletarian 
vanguard ubich could ensure perma- 
nem. all-embracing control”. 

The gap between revolutionary 
iec.atatons and practtes emerged 
and grew rapidly In the latter hall 
of the 1960s this resulted in slogans 
o| scentic socialism bemg used as a 
smoke screen for the policy of the bu- 
reaucratx leadership of the NRM 
shoch buried the ideals of the A st 
Revciutpon Alphonse Massamba-De- 
bet General Secretary of the Party 
enc Pressdent of the Republic. suceum- 
teng to the pressures brought to bear 
by rght-ewingers, avoided the smunpie- 
mentation ol progressive transiorma 
hens provided for by the xy-™an- 
ng ¢cocuments Loca: and foreign pr- 
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vate Capital captured one position al- 
et another. and tc publ sector was 

giccted. Links with the unperialst 
powers became ricte active. and ir 
ius «home polcy. Massatmba-Debat 
sicered toward a regime of persona! po- 
wer. Congolese citizens lost thei lec! 
we. of security: Ooppositionis's were 
arbitrarily detained and murdered. In 
view of the fact that the NRM was 
unable to oppose these developments. 
it was notessary ‘6 consolidate the 
forces of resistance outside the party 

It was Marien Ngouab: who play- 
e¢ an outstanding role im that process 
which ensured a way out of the impas- 
se to which Massamba-Debat'’s policy 
led the country, and made for the 
contimuation the Congolese revo- 
ution 

In 1965, Captain Ngouabi was sent 
from Pointe-Nowe to Brazzaville where 
he set up an imiantry batallion, and 
later the os frst paratroopers 
batallion. of which he became comman- 
cer 

Under conditions of a police ie 
me. the army was the best medium for 
politica] activities Underground meet- 
ngs were held at the apartment of 
Ngouabi and other officers, atrended by 
revolutionary intellectuals 

After his arrival im Brazzaville, 
Ngowabi became an influential polliti- 
cai leader The government, which was 
well aware of that, planned to assass- 
imate him, and failing in that, to cut 
short his political activities. Ngouabi's 
assassination was foiled by the vis - 
lance of his associates. In April ‘se 
authorities ordered him to return to 
Pointe-Noure. he disobeyed the or- 
dez and was stripped of his commis- 
sion. It was only people's indignation 
that forced the command to reject that 
decision. However. Ngouabi was trans- 
ferred to a research bureau at the Ge- 
neral Stafl whee he served from 1966 
to 1968, without any clearcut duties 

Meanwhile a political crisis was 
brewing in the country The authorities 
began to detain oppos..omists. Ngouabi 
was arrested early m the morning 
on Ju&iy 29. 1962. but two days 
later a group of soldiers freed him 
irom the police custody and accompa- 
med to the paratroopers camp in 
Maya Maya 

That was the beginning of the July 
31 Movement. whch was directed at 
restoring the principles of the August 
revolution and socials! orientation, 
with Ngouab, assuming the leadership 
His arrival at Maya Maya signalled 
the readiness to oegin an armed action 
against Massamba-Debat. Support for 
Ngouab: both among the people and 
in the army was so great that the Pre- 
sident could not resist it. He fled the 
capital but was brought back on Ngou- 
abi's insistence. 

The composition of the Nationa 
Revolutionary Council, set up on 5 





4 ’ , 4 rcat its and 

ww . rc volutiona- 

! oppor onmste trends was waged 

t However, the triumph of 

y 31 Movement and its leader's 

ensurcd the strengthening of 

former tende..<v. On 31 December 

iinen's were introduced into the 

fundamental law winch was put into 

effect on 14 August and took the place 

of the 1963 Constitution. Ngouabi, 

Charman of the National Revolutiona- 
ry Council, became head of state. 

The creation of the Congolese La- 
bour Party at the Const.‘uent Congress 
heid on 29-3! December. 1969, and 
the proclamation of the People’s Re- 
public of the Congo were the logical 
culmination of the July 31 Movement 
which ushered in a period connected 
with the name of Marien Ngouabi in 
the history of the Congo Ngouabi be- 
came Chairman of the CLP Central 
Committee, President of the Republic, 
and Chairman of the State Council. 


The ideological positions and stra- 
tegy of the CLP. which was conceived 
aS 4 vanguard party of the Congolese 
working class. were most clearly for- 
mulated in December 1972 at the Se- 
cond Extrauvrdinary Congress which 
adopted the Programme and the Ru- 
les of the (LP. These documents em- 
phasised that Marxism-Leninism served 
as the theoretical basis of the Party 

nd determined its ideological and 
practical activities 

Experience shows that. in following 
the precepts of scientific socialism 
some leaders of African national libera- 
tion movement were prone to extremes 
of the left-wing type. The CLP mana- 
ged to avoid such excesses. Its prog- 
ramme, elaborated under the guida- 
nce of Marien Ngouabi, described the 
current stage in the development of 
the Congo as that of the “national, de- 
mocratic and people's revolution”. 
“This necessary stage”, the document 
read, “prepares for the next phase 
which will be the phase of building 
socialism”. This statement is based on 
ihe definition of the primary and se- 

ndary contradictions in Congolese 
society The contradiction between the 
whole of the Congolese people and 
foreign monopoly capital, in particular, 
French imperialism, which holds sway 
in our coun.7y, is undoubtedly the main 
contradiction at the current stage.” 
Other contradictions—-between nation- 
al unity and tribalism and regionalism. 
between the national bourgeoisie and 
the work'ng people —are of secondary 
importance for the time being, and are 
to be reselved only after the basic con- 
tradictions have been eliminated 


The Party has mapped out to ex- 
pand the public sector so that it be- 
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come, © i fT 3 

nomic force, to start organised planning 
on a nationwide scale, end to develo7 
cooperative movemicnt, e¢ucaion, me- 
dical care, and so on. in the sphere o! 
foreign policy, the CLP declared its 
adnerence to consistent anti-imper.al- 
ism, the support of the peopies’ strug- 


gle for national and social emancip 
tion, nonaligninent, African unity, so- 
lidarity and cooperation with social- 
ist countries. and the communist and 
workers’ movements on the basis of the 
principles of internationalism 

The CLP adopted its Programm 
and, as a ruling party, was not afraid 
of being persecuted for its socialist 
ideals. It did not have to discover the 
principles of scientific socialism which 
were known to many progressive rep- 
resentatives of the African intelligent- 
sia. The Party did not find it very dif- 
ficult to make the correct theoretical 
choice. It was difficult, however, to 
translate those ideas into reality, and 
to make the practical activities of the 
young state coincide with the ideas 
formulated in the Programme. In this 
sense, the considerable advantages en- 
joyed by the CLP as a ruling party 
turned out to be serious shortcomings. 
The Party had not undergone a long 
period of training during underground 
struggle, and it lacked numerous time- 
tested personnel who came to scientific 
socialism after long years of painful 
evolution in the midst o! ular mas- 
ses. The extreme difficulty consisted in 
bringing party members up to the le- 
vel of the party programme, in acqua- 
inting the masses with the document, 
and setting them in motion in confor- 
mity with its provisions 

The policy of socialist orientation 
er_ountered diverse obstacles, includ- 
ug conscious and active resistance by 
right-wing, counterrevolutionary for- 
ces (for exampie, the attempted cou 
of March 1970, after which the CL 
disbanded the police corps inherited 
from the Fulbert Youlou regime, set up 
a people's militia and revolutionary 
committees at factories and offices, as 
well as an extraordinary commission 
to investigate counterrevolutionary ac- 
tivities) and also by the “ultra-leftists” 
(resulting in an armed action by a 
group of CLP leaders in February 
1972 whose consequences were remo- 
ved only a year later). There is still 
the danger of tribalism, which penetra- 
tes all pores of government and public 
life. The constructive work was im- 
peded by a formidable force of inertia, 
indifference, stagnation, lack of desire 
to work and inclination to parasitism. 
Capitalist influences stirred up the de- 
sire for acquiring riches and exploit- 
ing others, which spread to the petty 
bourgeoisie, struck root in and around 
the civil service, and promoted the 
formation of a bureaucratic bourgeoi- 
sie, the worst enemy sucking the life's 
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in December 1974 was addressed by on learning and creating the revolu- 
Marien Ngouadi who read a highly tonary pro : 
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CLP Centra mittee passed a re- 
dicaltsatvon of the 
Revolution”. To translate. this decision — ' 
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civi. service its intentions. and its practe, acti- 
The decis ons of the Plerary Meet vities. “What are the reasons tor this 


ing and the inge aggravated the gap between theory and revo.utionary 
Struggle within the CLP. Representa practice im our untry, betwee 

tives of bureaucratic capital and the serious nature of tne problems faced Dy 
advocates of sm were afraid of the masses anc the negative public pra- 
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rations for the CLP Congress were score iS of exce a] interes? 

aloo: Marien ‘“gouad was aSsassi It is clear thal tn causes snouic 
nated by pirators on 18 March be soughi out in al! the spheres men 


“7 , 
1S tioned ty Ngouadi He pointed t 
, oe 
some ol ‘ner "1 Ais speecnes. Among 


r) these are a disposition to Gemagoguery 
and the str.v ng oF zg ips an 
viduals craving for power to declare 

4 great deal of what was charted themselves revolut . s 
by the Party “gouabi founded was not xists instead nscientiously solving 
realised in his lifetume. However, what actual proble This a pettly-bou 
he did ieft its imprint and has not los* geois urge which has been rather w 
its significance. N bi took a realis despread in the niries of non-cap 


g 4 ’ 
tre and critica pproach to Congolese talist development to get the maximum 
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ey i@ give nothing in fe- 
This stems from weak ties between 
sriy a d the masses, and d sregard 


principle that the masses can be 
rganised only on the basis of their 
an interest. Another reason is that 
the party consists basically of intel- 
ectuals, and the discrepancy in the le- 
vel of consciousness between the van- 
guard of the revolutionary intelligent- 
sia and the working masses is great. 


The assassination of Marien Ngou- 
ab: led to a near abandonment of the 
progressive transformations, though 


the CLP continued to function. Such 
was the line pursued by Joachim 


Yhombi-Opango who came to head 
he state His two years in power were 


reminiscent of the period which prece- 


led the July 31 Movement all revo- 
mary phrase-inongering accompa- 


nied by brazen enrichment of bureauc- 


ratic circles. Never was the discre- 
pancy between word and deed so 
great 
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wever, the CLP succeeded in rec- 

+ the s.tuation. In February 1979. 
the Plenary Meeting of the Party Cent- 
ra! Committee removed Yhombi-Opan- 
go from power The right-wing eic- 
ments in the CLP were defeated. The 
Party and the state were again 
headed by Ngouabi’s comrades-in-arms 
The Party is restoring the traditions 
laid down by its founder and is get- 
ting down to the solution of urgent 
tasks of socio-economic development 
The 3rd Extraordinary CLP* Congress 
held in March-April 1979 was marked 
by profound self-criticism and reiterat- 
ed the turn mapped out by the Febru- 
ary Plenary Meeting. A fitting rebuff 
was given to subjectivism and aposta- 
sy. The road of gradual development 


toward socialism is not *n question 
now. and this is the finest monument 


to Marien Ngouabi. the founder of the 
Congolese Labour Party, an outstan- 
d: African revolutionary, a pioneer 
of socialist orientation, and an ardent 
proponent of the ideals of scientific 
socialism in Africa. 
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LAO SUCCESSES IN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT DESCRIBED 
Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 5, Sep-Oct 82 p 34 


‘Article by Anatoli Mirov: “Loyal To the Chosen Course”) 


Text ] T ne presidential palace is a light two-storeyed modern 
building in the centre of Vientiane. In front of it flies 
the flag of the Lao People’s Democratic Republic: a wide 
blue stripe bordered by two red bands with a white circle 
in the centre depicting a full moon. Red stands for the 
biood shed by the revolutionaries, blue for well-being and 
white for justice. 

The Laotian patriots fought for more than thirty years 
under this banner, and seven years ago their courageous 
struggle for freedom, independence and justice culmina- 
ied in glorious victory. Led by its militant vanguard— 
Lao People’s Revolutionary Party (LPRP)—the people 
took power and a new state, the Lao People’s Democratic 
Repubiic, came into being on December 2, 1975. The 
country could now follow the road to socialism 


While setting itself the task of laying the foundations 
of socialism in Laos, the LPRP tried to take inte account 
the specific conditions of the country, which so far has 
inadequate material resources 

On the eve of the victory of the people’s democratic 
forces, the kingdom of Laos, according to UN estimates, 
ranked among the world’s least developed states. This 
country, though rich in iron, tin, zink and copper, two- 
abounding in valuable hardwoods, and the rivers of which 
have an enormous potential for hydroelectric power, had 
practically no industry in the mid-1970s. Rice, the staple 
product in the country, gave the lowest yield in 
Southeast Asia. There were a mere 80 certified physicians 
for more than three million people. 

The socfal, economic and cultural backwardness of the 
Laotian kingdom was aggravated by foreign intervention 
(American air pirates dropped more than three million 
tons of bombs, an average of about a ton per inhabitant, 
plus tremendous amounts of pesticides on the country 
As a result, Laos lost nearly 40 per cent of its arable 
area and a quarter of the population was rendered 
homeless 

Though the republic is quite young, iis people aspire 
for a better future and have already done a good deal. 

Their accomplishments found reflection in the docu- 
ments of the Third LPRP Congress held late last April 
The capital looked quite festive decorated with banners 
ponels and streamers bearing slogans, calling on the 
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industiral workers, state farmers, cooperative members 
and the Laotians at large to mark the Laotian Communist 
forum with new successes. This was the first legal 
congress held by the LPRP as a ruling party. 

The Laotian working people accorded a worthy re- 
ception to that event of paramount political importance 
in the life of the party and the entire nation. Their efforts 
were crowned with major achievements in the national 


cconomic development. More than 500 industria) enter- 
prises were run by the state by that time. The projects 
that had been put into operation included a major 
petroleum station and car repair shops. The capacity of 
the Namngum hydropower plant reached 110,000 k:lo- 
watts after the second unit was put into operation. The 
bodies of people’s power undertook to build roads on an 
especially large scale: old routes are being repaired and 
new highways are appearing. 

The country’s agriculture has also seen qualitative 
and quantitative changes under the republic. More than 
100,000 hectares of arable lands, which had been aban- 
doned for 20 years, were put under plough. The number 
of irrigation projects trebled, bringing water to an area 
of up to 114,000 hectares. Owing io this, every tenth field 
yielded two rice crops a year. All this made it possibile 
to advance in solving the food problem 

The stagnant way of life in the Laotian countryside 
has been improved. Cooperative farming, spreading from 
central regions to the outlying areas is taking piace 
against a general background o! growing literacy among 
the peasants, improved health care, expanding crafts 
and the construction of shops and trade centres. 

While recognising what the nation has already 
achieved, the Congress delegates also pointed to certain 
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mistakes and shortcomings made in running the country 
and in economic development. Quite a few difficulties 
still impeding national progress remain unresoived 
Small-commodity, and in some cases even natural, pro- 
duction poses the main problem 

The Laotians must combine their vigorous constructive 
efiorts with rebuffing counterrevolutionary elements, 
which enjoy the support of imperialism and international 
reaction 

The Laotian people are not alone, however On their 
road to socialism, they have loyal and reliable friends— 
the socialist countries. The Soviet Union helps the LPDR 
tackle its economic problems. The coordination of the 
Soviet and Lao economic deveiopment plans carried out 
for 1981-1985 guarantees considerable growth of economic 
ties. Summit meetings between Soviet and Lao leaders 

trve as a determining factor in strengthening this 
friendship and cooperation. The meeting of Leonid 
Brezhnev, General Secretary of the CPSU Centrai Com- 
mittee and Chairman of the USSR Supreme Soviet Pre- 
sidium, and Kaysone Phomvihane, General Secretary of 
the LPRP Central Committee and Prime Minister of Laos, 
held last March in Moscow gave a new impetus to the 
further development of allround rejations 

The programme discussed by the Laotian Communists 
at their highest forum provided inspiration and pointed 
the way to the future. A number of major economic 
projects are to be built during the coming five years 
hese include a cement factory, a highway connecting the 
centre of the country with the Vietnamese coast, an oi! 
pipe line, and a transportation enterprise to carry foreign 
shipments. Industrial production is to grow over two-fold, 
agricultural “. | yields are to go up considerably and 
trade is to be further boosted _ le changes are to 
take place in the social composition of the Laotian popu- 
lation—the number of the country’s shop and office 


workers is to grow by 40-45 per cent 
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he Congress delegzies stressed that to accomplish 
ail this strenuous efforts are called for, and all availabie 
forces and resources must be mustered to the task 

Needless to say, the Third LPRP Congress is a land- 
mark in the history of the Laotiag people It has de- 
monstrated anew the cohesion and growing prestige of 
the party and its ability to cope with the major tasks 
of the revolutionary transformation of the country 


COPYRIGHT: Asia and Africa Today, 1982. 
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PDRY TRAVELOGUE PUBLISHED 


Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 5, Sep-Oct 82 pp 35-38 


[Article by Konstantin Kapitonov and Serghei Tishkov: 


[Text] 


W:- were on our wey up North, to 
the second ‘erge prov nce of De- 
mocratic Yemen, Lahej. where the fleids 
of the Al-Arais stete farm spread over 
hundreds of hec'sres. Murat Kadzayev, 
the chief of @ group of Sov et spec alists 
in agriculture! development of desert 
aod arid lends, was driving the batte- 
red minibus with Addurrakhman Khubse 
ra, an official of the: Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, sitting neat to him. 
Suddenly there was a gust of cold 
wind, the dust flew up, and large drops 
of rain drummed on the windshield. 


TAMING OF THE MUD SLIDES 


“You're lucky”, Kedzayev = said. 
“You'll how we've taken care of 
the mud + problems with your own 
eyes”. 

“What's so lucky about seeing if?” 
we were worried. “It's not sale to go 
anywhere near it. There might be some 
catastrophe!” 

“No, things ave 2 bit different here”, 
said our guide mysteriously and step- 

on the 

~*~ vehicle br skly climbed the sand 
dune, and jostied us along Dumpy roed, 
forging ahead in the direction from 
which the mud was advancing. Finally 
we drove up to a smal! dam whicl: held 
beck the turbid stream surging in its 
wide bed. 

“There's your mud slide; nothing so 
terrible about if now, is there? ifs rain- 
ing mm the mountans”, Kaczayev ex- 
plained. “The water rushes down and 
eccumulates behind the dam. At the 
proper time # is sent through the 
concrete grooves to those grounds fen- 
ced off with sand ramparts, plots of 

about « 
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and # reaches « depth of over & metre. 
Then the po ot is cultivated and sown. 
The Al-Arais state farm is growing to- 
matoes, cucumbers, watermelons and 
melons. And # supplies its neighbour, 
@ iwvestock-breeding state farm with 
Gurha, or sorghum as we call it. 

We walked aiong the canal with 
the weter running noisily through it. 
There were irrigated plots of land to 
the right and left. Some were being 
harvested, others pioughed or cultive- 
ted, shill others being watered. 

“Time will pass”, Abdurrakhman 
Khubere, who received his higher edu- 
cation in the Soviet Union, joined in 
fhe conversefion, “and this erea will 
flourish. If we quench the thirst of this 
land, feed it with fertilisers and put out 
some effort ourselves, everything will 
be transformed here. Our people are 
hard-working. And scowedays the fel- 
laheen have someone to emulate. Our 
Sov et friends have not only supplied 
us with modern machinery: they are 
show ng us how to combat the desert, 
or rather to tame it”. 

We were listening to Abdurrakhman 
and recalling the talk we had had the 
day before with Mukhammed Husein 
ad-Darvi, Director-General of the So 
viet-Yemeni Projects of the Ministry of 
Ag’ culture. 

“The Al-Arais state farm”, he said, 
“is one of the seven farms started with 
technical assistance from the Soviet 
Union. All im all, we have SO state 
farms and 53 cooperatives in this coun- 
try. Farming is the main branch of the 
national economy, and employs 70 per 
cent of the able-bodied population.” 

Our interlocutor produced « blue 
folder and went on: 

“The foider contains statistics on our 
farming. To date, it has met only 54 per 
cent of the food requirements of this 


country. After the second five-year plan 
for 1979-1983 nas been iaplenetiod 


"A Transformed Land"] 











ths odex wil have risen to nearly 75 
per cent. And we can do it” 

The Director showed us the letest 
report: e.ght out of the ten irrigation 
dems being built with Soviet assistance 
nave already been commissioned. With 
these dams, 11,000 hecteres of lend heve 
been meade suitable for cultivetion 
Another 3,000 hectares will be develo- 
ped using 130 artesian wells, of which 
100 are a ready ™ operation. And the 
means tens of thousends of tons of 
wheat, sorghum, cotton, string beens, 
sesame and other crops necessary for 
the population and for meeting the 
econc < needs of the country. 

When we drove up to the farm's 
office and the main workshop, Ked- 
zayev jumped out of the minibus 
and s'ook hands with e@ tell men, 
A Supiev, the chef of the group of 
Sow et spec @ sts at Al-Arais who came 
to Democratic Yemen from Tashkent. 
Nearby, two young Yemeni and @ So- 
ve! specialist were fining « caterpiliar 
tractor 

“The mod s de 5 ower, we ere very 
busy”, Sup ev said as soon as he in- 
troduced himself. “lt is @ real pleasure 
to work here These people love the 
land, they want to ‘earn to use modern 
equ pment and have a thirst for know- 
ledge. Do you see that boy by the *rac- 
tor? His name is Gamil Salekh. He is « 
tractor-driver now, but he had no trade 
when he jomed us He became a fitter 
and has snce been sent to the me- 
chine-cperators school”. 

“What can | say” The boy was em- 
barrassed by our request to tell us 
sbout himself. I'm just like others. | was 
born into e fel'ah family My great. 
grandfather, by grandfather, and my 
own tather worked el! their lives for 
the feudal landiord. | am a farmer, too. 
but | work for my country” 

What woud Gamil Salekh heave be- 
come, and wha’ would have been the 
fate of most of +s mates if the revolu- 
tion had not come’ Most likely they 
would have toiled in the landlord's 
feids Now they get @ free education, 
free medica! care, and ere sure of the 
morrow. The main thing is that they fee! 
they are truly the masters of their 
own country 

Having been sown around the farm 
and having peid a fast visit to the me- 
chine-operators’ schoo! where 55 young 
Yemenis had learned « tr-de with the 
assistance of the Soviet pecialists in 
the past sit months alcce, we took 
leave of our crew friends end set out 
for home. But hardiy hed we covered «@ 
k \ometer when the road was blocked 
by « dump truck. A man in @ bright-co- 
loured futa, the long skirt worn by male 
Yemenis, got down from the truck. 
This was Salekh Khuve:der, director of 
the Al-Arais state farm He was retur- 
ning from a conference and was very 
upset thet he had not shown us around 
personally. 
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“Did you lne tl” ne asked. 

“Very much!” we rephed 9 un son 

“Come back in {we yeers”, he smi- 
led. “You won't recoguse the piece.” 

Selekh Khuveider set out for the ir- 
rigeted plots of land and we drove on 
to Aden. South Yemeni virgin soils we- 
re rolling beck past the bus windows. 
it's herd to develop the desert, to wrest 
every foot of land from it But we heve 
no doubt thet the people of the young 
republic will emerge wictorous from 
this struggie 


FISHING IN A SAMBUK 


We were to put out to sea in the 
morning. Afraid Gd being ‘ate, we 
joined the fishermen of the Sire co- 
operative when i was stil) Gerk. They 
were al! there busily fitting out the 
sambuks, nerrow, four-metre-long boats 
with @ high, turned up bow. Usually 
there are several fishermen to « sam- 
buk but sometimes one wil! fish on his 
own. 
The men were untang og their nets 
and beiling weter from the boets. 
Someone was gathering heavy pieces 
of rocks slonJ the shore and putting 
them on the bottom of the sembuks. 

“For stability”, foreman Abdur- 
rakhman Salem expieined. “Don't worry 
that our boats ere so nerrow. Trey 
are perfectly seaworthy: even high 
weaves are no deterrent to them.” 

The foreman snepped an order to 
his two assistants and tney quickly loed- 
ed into the boat « ret and « large ree! 
with a thick ‘ne and several hooks at 
the end. 

“it’s time to go.” He cried out 
to ut. 

Jumping agiiely oto the boat, Ab- 
durrakhman made his way to the motor 
His assistants Ali and Hussein, daerk- 
skinned, athletic boys, took their seats 
in the bow and we sat im the middie. 

The litle boast began to pick up 
speed. Ali and Hussen chettered away 
about sometning wh. e the foreman ste 
red ahead and steered the boat through 
the waves with « sure hend He hed 
spent the greater pert of his life fi- 
thing 

Under colonialism, the lot of Yemeni 
fishermen was hardly envieble: they 
toiled from dawn i!) dusk and then 
sold their catch to their British masters 
for almost nothing. Few of them mane- 
ged to make ends meet. Earnings were 
haphazard, depending entirely on luck. 
if they pulled in @ oetiul of fish, they 
would put aside some money for a new 
net. But there were days when they re- 
turned home empty+ended, and then 
herd times would set in. 

“It’s entirely difierent now,” Ali 
Arim, chawmen of the Sira cooperative, 
told us. “After setting up our co- 
op ten years ego, we received materia! 
support from the state. We were given 











13 powerful motors, severe! large sam- 
buks, and fisteng geer. 


Of course, not all went smoothly at 
first. cooperatives were « new pheno- 
menon for the republic. But the govern- 
ment always met the fishermen hell 
way. Take, for nostance, the sale of fish. 
At first, the coop sold the whole catch 
to the state at one fixed price. But then 
the price of fuel went up, end the pre- 
fits plummeted. So the government de- 
cided to divide the fish into three ca- 
tegories and set a different price for 
each one. This improved the situation 
somewhat, but didn't resolve ei the 
problems: during the fishing season, 
from April to September, catches (and 
therefore wages) were good, but in 
other months, we mede aeimost o- 
thing. 

“That is why.” Ali Anim went on 
with his story, ‘the government intro- 
duced new conditions for sale as of 
February 1981. Now the coop hends 
over 60 per cent of the catch to @ go- 
vernment commission and sells the rest 
on « free market. Hell the returns of 
this 40 per cent is divided among the 
coop members, and the other hell is 
used for communal reeds. 

We were dscussing yesterday's 
conversation with the chairman among 
ourselves when we resiised we hed al- 
ready arrived at the fishing plece. Se- 
vera! fishing boats were there arieady. 
Some were using their nets, and others 
were casting lines with hooks into the 
sea We lowered ow net too. Abdur- 
rakhman manoeuvred the boast in « 
smal! semi-circle and cut off the motor. 

The waves rocked our sambut 
s\ ghtly. Seagulls circled nearby. Some 
time later, at a s gna! from the foreman. 
Ali and Hussein pul ed in the not. Alas, 
it was empty. # was only on the fifth 
cast thet we hed any luck. Quickly em- 
ptying the net, the fishermen lowered 
it ov2rboerd again. But al! we had was 
more hard luck 

“Let's try the hooks”, the foreman 
suggested 

He passed us the reels and started 
the engine. 

“Throw the hooks into the sea end 
play the iine out!” 

No sooner had we played ou? half 
the reel, jerking the line slightly like 
Abdurrakhman told us to when we felt 
a sharp tug on it. 

“Pull it out!” the foreman yelled. 

Soon « large six-kilo fish was thra- 
shing about the bow. But our ijuck 
didnt hold: no matter how meny times 
we threw the lines out after that, the 
hooks always came back empty 

Abdurrakhman glanced at the sun 
and declared: 

its time to be getting beck”. 

He let Hussein take over the con- 
trols and moved over closer to us 

“This is how we fish. Teams of fi- 
shermen work on big sembuks and 
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catch much more. But a)! he returns go 
to the common till”. 

“What ere some of the other ec 
venteges & the coop?” 

“There are many edvanteges. First 
of all, the coop guerentees earn ngs *e 
the fishermen. If there's 4 good catcn, 
you get # bonus. But thet is not me 
main thing, perhaps. What did we have 
before? Every man for himself: you fu 
your own bost, you patch your own 
net Now we poo! our efforts. The co- 
op has money to buy boats, motors end 
nets. Large-scale repairs are done at « 
speciel workshop at the expense of the 
coop. in a nutshell, working together is 
esser.” 

He proudly to'd us that there is so- 
cial insurence in the coop now, that « 
mutual fund gives ioens to those who 
need them, and that a fishermen’s union 
will be set up soon 

Back on shore, work took ifs norma! 
course. Some fishermen were pushing 
of, others were beaching their boats to 
unload the fish. We shook bends wit 
Abdurrakhman Selem and sincerely w- 
shed hm good luck. But we al! knew 
that even @ his luck failed, the coop 
wouldn't leave the {sherman in the 
lurch. Such is the lew of the coopere- 
five, the law of a country which has 
embaried on the road of socialist de- 
velopment. 


TO THE ISLANDS 


In the r@public’s scientific research 
centre situeted in the capital district 
co Crater, we were shown «@ Curious 
document: the letter of 4 British naval 
off.cer, John Murrey who captured the 
island of Perim in the Bab-e'-Mandeb 
Straits in 1849 and spent sia months 
there. The living conditions on the is- 
land were extremely bad, Murrey re- 
ported. Terrible heat and no drinking 
water or vegetation But the great stre- 
tegic importance of Perim caused the 
British to hang on to that morse! of an- 
other people's land 

An ordinary sunny day. The hands 
of the clock heve cot yet reached nine. 
but the rays of the sun ere siready 
fierce. You cannot ‘ouch any mete! 
object. The deck of the Fatima on 
boerd which we hed sa led from the port 
of Aden was like a red-hot frying pan. 
Wearing only shorts and light sandals 
we were working our fingers to the 
bone hosing the deck with sea water 

After « few hours we heard the 
skippers order “Veer starboard”, and 
the Fafima entered the strai's. 

In Arabic, “Bab-el-Maendeb” means 
“The Gate of Tears”. Many « sailor was 
killed there during winter storms, fail- 
ing to scale the precipice efter « 
shipwreck and plunging to his death in 
the roaring waves. inconsolable relati- 
ves bemoaned the dead; hence the ne 
me of the straits. The width of the south. 
ern gate of the Red Sea is 150 km. 








Four states Sorder on 5s oerrow ses 
‘or Gor “ort and South Yemen mw the 
fast. and Ethrop 2 and Somalia from the 
Aircan sde Many ends dot the ste 
% and te largest of tem ere Kame 
ran, Osh ek and Perm We were fast 
spproectang the ‘eter its territory is 
'2 squere am, end ts outline s+ ike « 
norseshoce. There is « beacor towering 
over the Northern end of Perim, ilium- 
nding the way ior the mejestc of! tan 
res ng 
After e Sver Care wes comple 
ted, nav geton on the Red Sea became 
vey Coe stores, works ops, « power 
“anon, and @ sea we'er-desa netting un! 
Tuswoo™med on Perm But «# demresd 
se @ @ nee tnd of f_e—oi'—ge 
dually ‘e¢ to te baneruptcy of the io- 
‘s <vel tedog company end ships 
sated caiong @& Ader for refuelling 
The sland was amost deserted Only 
the beacon and »s smal! aersing remind 
one A ts hr.wng pest 
“ow on tre sand Mere is jus? one 
sage, Meur, whose nnabitents ere f.- 
sermen. The coastal weters abound 
tergces, tune berracude and maecterei 
Sy *e wey, seks are = great cGemend, 
too Their entrails ere removed right 
on the shore, and their fins ere cut off. 
After they have been carved up, fe 
peces ere put “to @ hoe and sorintiod 
aw salt. Three months ‘ster, the herd, 
weodred fesr ehch « medble et 
first glence and ‘ooking |xe wood, is 
sewed up and bo ed The fet is melted 


2a oF he sarees) 6wwer and weed ine 

‘er to ca © he Doss 
“omet mes gert merne tortowes 
ere caug™? © ‘shermen’s rets In mos? 
yuntres torttose Desh and eggs sre 
t+ ceread @ Ge caety, Dut here * 


cary food whch cou'd feed @ whole 
amy ‘or severe’ Gays The huge 
se s of ese s¢ meals up to two met 
‘es org “er *e coasts! ares. 

2 40qy @ ‘sewe!! Diast to Perms 
Seecon, *e Fatima steered for Socotra 
ttveted 350 am from the Arab an coast 
oO oer -ac Our 6% 9 cas? enchor a* 
"2 e@ectracce to ™e Gey *en severe! 

ye oes aced *owerd ¢=. In 6 few 

wes we “ad ~oeny on deck Al. 
‘er he (eng ry "ec one greeting ce 
"ty eres us ther weres 
"osty oma’ peers acd beseds bu 
some were ever ‘erge yel'ow.sh end 
of rrequier shepe 


‘eo; ny 


"ears ae gooweg xerce m the 
tee ‘he G2 vers compien “But ow the 
old days. “ey rem risce. And inter- 
‘up ng each other, they desribe the 
neredbly beauttul oeeris some of 
em ‘ound nm the yeers gore by 
During Our conversation, we came 
across an urespected Sificuly. We hed 
*o shout every sentence again and 454 
m at e top of our lungs All the peer! 
avers are hare of -earng, as their heer. 
"9 § ™pered by the water pres- 
sure on their tympanic membranes. The 
erating Deng and long stays under 
weer cause ~eedaches. chepping, end 





s'ceration of the sem Tre eyes grt « 
moered as we 

After earning «here we came from, 
te slenders stopced “er cheer and 
iovited us onshore They dec ded to 
kill «@ fated sheep for us Soon the 
tactalang ome! of roest mest reached 
ow nostrils Tredtone!’ «ce diaches ep- 
oesred with sppet ang 1) ces af muon 
The iver and tongue eve cons dered to 
be the testiest perts end ere of ered to 
the quests eccora.ing to Me ‘orcs cus 
tom Meat dshes sre wesvec cown 
with water and en wth tea The 'o- 
cal ceop'e es no soup, bu? sometimes 
cook some mest broth with very orau- 
emt spices) After doner, we stretched 
out on mats and enjoyed our hosts stc- 
res ebout *eir island. 

Greek and Romer ltereture testt es 
to the fect that the enc ent word mew 
of Socotre even in the 3rd certury 8. C 
it is poss ble that even ear'er, # ser- 
ved @s 4 transsh oping pont 1 tre 
ede between india and Egypt Here 
once | wed indians, then Greeks, Arabs 
and Somalis. The Portuguese came in 
the 16h century, end British in the mo- 
19 century. As @ result of e137 'e- 
ton, @ « sbsowtely emposs ble to de- 
termine the ethnic or gm of the pre 
sent nheb tants of Socotra. Trey ere c- 
tzens of democratic Yemen. 

Nature has been more gererous to 
Socotra than to Perim Un ke fhe one 
b tants of the other sands of at re 
gon, the Socotrates are catte-bree- 
ders and farmers. Trey grow ™ let, dDer- 
ley, wheat ard citrus pants. ‘here ere 
date cam: “ere, ana o md isiend or 
a hgh pla eeu, even w ¢ orange trees 
aod the rocky co#ss ere decorated 
a bott'e brush and ‘ow bushes. The 
7c.t amazing pent s the dragon tree, 
f-om gum or Bood of Iwo 
Bro*hers” as the sanders ce. *, 5 e2- 
tracted. Myrrh, remind. og one of small 
he mMmoun- 


a'r rr 


cedars, 3 found mosty 
tens. Its gummy ter s used not only 
lor making wcecse but as « disirfectant 
4s we 

The ‘eure of Soco*re is much poor- 
er wid goes, seep ovmeys and the 
mute -cai, a wery vc Os 5 eck and. 
white striped bees’ There ere no offer 


mais or te ls end *-ere,. Whie feed 


g mostly on Cates, ‘re cat rever're 


ess | kes 10 teas? on coultry The must 
secreted by ts gands s used by the 
Socctrei*es ee @ cosmetc: they rub 


the: bod es end faces w th it. 

After Sout: Yemen won *s ndepen- 
decce im 1967, much in the life of the 
siarders has changed for the vetter 
Farmers cow own the land they fil); 
fs>ermen Save been equ pped by the 
state with new boats and gear. The is- 
land is regularly supp’ ed with basic 
e exssties. Experimental ‘arms to grow 
sorghum, cranges, vegetabes waterne 
ons, as well as clover and other fodder 
have been set up About 20 schoo's are 
functioning with teachers sent cown 
Ader Al! schoo! buildings have 


from 
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been built on mubadars” (vo untary 
labour freely gwen to the s‘ste on 
days-off) by islenders and solders of 
the local garrison. The first hespitel 
wes opened recently, Many Socotraites 
were dumblounded at seeing electric 
tans and the odd gleam med.ca! 
instruments. Earlier, nearly a! diseases 
were treated by two methods: ceuteri- 
zation and exorcism. 

But this hes all been relegeted to 
the pesi—though not so distent, e -eady 
Jiusory and wusreal. The island, lost 
in the expense of the sea, is being 
transformed rapidly. The seeds of « 
new lide are sprouting forth here, too. 


Asia and Africa Today, 1982. 
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POLITICAL, ECONOMIC PROBLEMS IN MADAGASCAR SURVEYED 


Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 5, Sep-Oct 82 pp 39-42 


[Article by Boris Bilevich: 


[Text ] 


en years ago, as a result of mas 
T we actions unprecedented in 
scope, the regime of Philibert Tsira- 
which had ruled Madagascar 
ned independence in June, 
1960, was overthrown within several 
days. Such a quick collapse of a re- 
gune which claimed to be a model of 
stability and “social harmony” in 
the developing world and such 
unanimous opposition to that regune 
by the majority of the people was, 
i “cording to President of the Democ- 
ratic Republic of Madagascar (DRM) 
Didier Ratsiraka, due to the fact that 
“jt was a Capitalist regime, or, as it 
is sometimes said, a ‘liberal’ regime, 
but actually completely subordinated 
to the West, to imperialism, it 
brought to our people no palpabie 
economic and social changes, no ge- 
neither has it brought 
haupp sperity. That was the 
main reason for which it was done 


nana, 
sme uo ga 


ne progress 
ness OF pr 


away with” 

The programme put forward in 
June 1972 by the military leadership 
which took over on a wave of popular 
indignation gave every reason to 
maintain that the overthrow of Ph 
Tsiwanana was not a sunple “chan- 
ging of the guard”, but the begin- 
ning of a qualitatively new stage in 
the historical development of Mada- 
gascar. This was reaffirmed by the 
subsequent developments. 

Having experienced a grave period 
of struggle against the fierce resis- 
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"A Revolutionary Decade™] 


tance put up by local reaction, the 
people and leaders of Madagascar 
upheld a line of achieving economic 
independence, consolidating national! 
sovereignty, and democratising do- 
mestic political lille’ The unques- 
tionable importance of that period 
(1973-1975) for the destiny of Ma- 
dagascar consisted in that during the 
course of acute ideological debates, 
the left-wing of the military gradually 
gathered momentum. Its political 
platform, which took into account 
provisions advanced at the beginning 
of the 1960 by progressive democratic 
forces, in particular the Party of the 
Congress of Independence of Mada 
gascar and supported by a broad 
Strata of the working people, came 
creasingly closer io the stance of 
African revolutionary democracy 

The representatives of the elder 
generation of high ranking officers 
including head of the 
rst military government the late 
General Gabriel Ramanantsoa (born 
1916, a graduate of the S-:int-Cyr 
Miltary Academy in France), were 
first and foremost, professional mil 
lary, although patriotically- and na 
tionalistically minded, but actually 
they were far from politics. The world 
outlook of the younger officers such 


and generais, 
' 


as, for example D. Rafsiraka, then 
Foreign Minister (born 1936), was 
already shaped under conditions of 


the collapse of the colonial system 
and the steady growth of the influence 











“20'S ‘ a.°st n oe oewy 
tee countries No doubt these factors 
2 to the fact that the prog 
ressive part of the young Malagasy 

Liary was by so means indifferent 
to the « ai future of ther 


As the :deciogical evolution of the 
Macagascar military leadership was 
incer way, these people were increas 
sng y fealsmg the need to expand 
the social basis of the new power 
to move from government “from 
a>ove” to cooperation with the poli 
‘cal forces supporting the progressive 
me The Charter of the Malagasy 
Sc alist Revolution—a strategic prog- 
ramme proclaiming the choice of so- 
calst orientation as the sole means 
by wh the country would be able 
to solve its numerous and intricate 
sx.o- economic problems—was elabo 


ca'eG. 28 Bas Le Dew ' wiuion OF 
the republic The two en's wer 
4) eg by a : ‘ r 
D errnoeT 1973 

Sur @ up ceriam ft $m the 
Geveiopment of the Democrate We 
public of Madagascar by the end of 


1970s, we can state that in sccordance 
eth the abovementioned basic docu 
ments, 4 new system of representative 
bodies of power and cal seil-go 
vernment based m the traditional 
Malagasy commun:ty—/otonolona was 
set up Within the iramework of the 


pot al ‘rf sve “ "as 6s 
trans‘'ormed e a ths ‘ en partes 
which are Member | the National 
Fromt for the Defence of e Revol 

tron Natior 4.:saion oO ‘e iorew 

private property ss OFF srried 

on a large scale, the bank og system 
has 2190 been re naise@ and res 
iructured, and there are now so-called 
SOc iaisi enterprises pending the intro 
duction of workers ntrol Today 


nationalised enierprises account for 
about 40 per cent of the country's 
industrial output The s 
about 50 per cent of a!! forewn trade, 
and ‘he organisation of peratives 
among peasant | eholds S$ a2'00 
in the muntryside 

A long ‘QM programme of econe 
mc Geve opment (1978-2000, which is 
to tbe specified in short. and medium 
lerm plans for one-two years and 


three-sia years respectively "as Seer 
approved by the Nationa. Propie'’s 
Assembly (the Parliament) for the 
frst time m the history of Mada 
gascar The Programme provides ‘or 
the follow ing ree stages 
1978- 1964—the accumulation of means 
for launching cdustrielsaton anc 
creating the material and ‘techmca: 
bests of 8 sxialisé 3 econom 
1905-1953—the latter's consolidatior 
1994-2000—Iurther growth and eipan 
sion of the ecomomy Seventy-five per 
cent of the funds for the programme 
will come from domestic sources 
Madagascar has scored indspu- 
table achievements in education and 
medical care After the revolution 
the number of pupiis im primary ané 
secondary educational establishments 
increased by a millon, the number 
of students doubled, growing from 
10.000 to 20,000 and affiliates have 


e 
wen ip im ai, Drov ince In 1961 
were 1200 frst axe pGcsis as 

sred with seven hundred in 1975 

A ceiwork of «a ndéergarien and 


At th same tme, itt would Se 
erroneous ‘6 portray me presen: -cay 


wtuation = Madagescar as cloudless 


’ - 7 
in one oT | eecnes nm January 
o~ ° - 
i972, 3 fen’ Fa’sfana Gescrived 
- ~t+e tf," 
e s t fi . ry as >i 


The ntemporafy situation is 


*> 
replete with difficulties and demands 
much thought and energy. and mobdi- 
ation of all rscuentious people 
Our problems g.ve ruse to gee among 
sf sponents, and unfortunately. 


mong the social strata whose 
situation is fragile and too often 
engender discontent to say the ieast, 
among the main ciasses——workers anc 
peasants” Indeed, first steps along 
the road of socialst orentation are 
coupled with risk and the overcoming 
of difficulties, and each success on 
this road can be attained only m 
the course of the struggle which is 
waracter sed both by victories and 


mporary se‘ backs 














¢ URM encoun faty, propose acce.ecztion of the tra 
eregé a number of highly comphcated formations and the spread of natio- 


mS preceiermorec by miernal nacsatiomn to smali enterpr.ses The 


’ 4 
ond external ‘ec‘ors Many of them government parity, sarguard o! the 
eve mot yet been resoivec, thereds Malagasy Pevolutior “oe atgest 


‘ty whech bas a major.ty in pariia 


a .- ° follicwee me revoiw : G 4 ’ e 

ton, ané also after its Gest real . 

. re . entuon of the Mala i « " : ; 

gesy ‘S was { rated om ine a f : 

. al and ofganis al spheres i : Limsiance re 
As for *he nomy, mainly juridca s dent sur g t& e Maaunum 
easures acmeg at iis restruciurmg unity Gs a! force a § “4 

were taken However, by the end of all hey s In its turn, the Party of 


ese trans “2°,0MS 20¢ feorganisa ; *he : pied situation, conms.sient- 


"S$ were : edly progressive and rsues the ect.vely necessary 
recessary Sut in no way sufcient tc y of fall support « e govern- 
acmeve preset goals without! ensuring st line. and estentiy works for 
efective support of those imitiatives the esion of Madagascar’s political 
by broad segments of the population es 
ané without the efScent functioning Among the negative phenumena in 
of th rew rme¢ structures ot ry is © tact that te - 
Madegescar is the only African sem -¢ -* tes does 
“y oF && a.ist ren. 2u0n which NO’ mare (ye Sa8 iney are lac ng 
a multi-party system, and the muse ssfully. This is due to the 
prac’ ice | recent years have shown npelence of part of the eiccied vA 
ths a certain Gegree, hampers and apoonted offc.als. the lack of 


a rs.stent mplementation of «a material means and skilled personne 
Sed domestic political Ene How- mn the provinces. and also the growth 
ever, af mediate transition to nf eruption and the ncreasing 
8 one-party system, which was plan number of ceses of embezzlement of 
mec for the future by the Malagasy money and food designated for the 
. 4 : ¥ WOlwnts . stion. A sing Madagaxcar- 

c act s ng miter to the Matin, in Fianatantsos province alone 
ons " . . ang not during toe past two-three years, seven 


a‘ec »y ey 1 Ma g as) ams gf leg by 

- > - ‘ oh ‘ thy 
‘lore. . " . . : a! gat 2° 0oms ,oF 

er 7 i “ th « ‘ ’ wi] 

‘ , a ” . 2 . nose ¢ ess : “eile f ‘ 

~ » ork 4 g - ae ‘ s riled Pr oe ng ———_ ‘oe sale ; 

. sui .e rig / cee : “- “re >. *. and ras + , a’ »* “ 


, on r a dd no >y . ents oF we ft 
Front ? ec y at the sime who not y fan dsconter 
o! i mM bodies among the people age ects 
ire “ "© Darives oe’ ‘ sa . ree. ? o 
ce; ¢ principies the deliwers ‘ food af ndustrial 
oe © or - OgcrayT™e¢ . . « *. ’ 
ft rilwwe Ue eg ents poly - ‘ we se a) ee os 
p fsom the right and from the left ‘ ‘ lwa and @ 
Relerrmmg ‘6 a T ated sconom j Melegasy cadet ave thy 
‘ ;' on r . wy whict we fega “es ese a 4 < J " 


: ywmatot . ” y see as not.v and . Z . sis 
emature nh pa ar nationa: < f t 
". whereas ers. om the cont- Tre 4er.ts g empwye 
‘ zg ; ye r FT é yo Te r " 











ded most acutely to the domestic po- 
iical and economic complications 
in 1980 and 1981 the capital of Ma- 
dayascaf witnessed disturbances 


by the clashes of stu- 
cents and lumpen_ proletariat with 
« police forces. It is indicative 
however (and this was also admitted 
b. Lourgeots observers) that while in 
iv72 actions by the youth triggered 
mmediate outburst of massive 
protests against the regime, this time 


a companied 


no one came out in their support. 
Tre protracted conflict between the 
ithorities and the students stems 
from the specific problems of curri- 
culum revisions, increasing  scholar- 


ships, and so on. The events showed, 
however, that there are forces in the 
intry ready to use any opportunity 
ty “politicise” the conflict and provoke 
ing peogje to take illegal actions 
\t the same time, the Democratic 
became the 


i ; 


Re: ubhic of Madagascar 
object of imperialist subversive activ.- 
tes from outside. [ts territory was 
infiltrated by foreign agents; uniden- 
tified submarines were sighted near 
its shores, and South African aircrafts 
volated Madagascar’s air space. In 
January 1982 an anti-government con- 
spiracy was revealed, and armaments 
and munition were found. Thus, the 
counterrevolution might have gone 
further than a “quiet” bloodless coup. 
Under such alarming conditions, 
President of the Republic and tie 
domocratic forces and organisations 
of the country have persistently exp- 
lained to the people the need to unite 
in the effort to give a fitting rebuff 
to the encroachments of the reactio- 
nares, and to jointly solve vital 
prodlems. Ratsiraka states that since 
the beginning of the national democ- 
ratic revolution, a historically very 
short span af time has passed, and 
it would be premature to expect any 
fundamental results right now. 
Experience has shown that the 
leaders of Madagascar realise the 
scale and danger of the difficulties 
and are taking measures to overcome 
them. The problem of corruption and 
a’ uses was discussed in the National 
People’s Assembly, which has formed 
a commission to investigate the rea- 
sons for the obtaining situation, and 
has sharply criticised the lack of acti- 
vity of some judicial bodies. The work 
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of local governmental bodies is 
being improved; some deputies who 
did not deserve the confidence of their 
voters were removed from office and 
arrested. “Vigilance Committees” are 
being set up, and there are plans to 
organise a people's militia. The time- 
liness and usefulness of the above- 
mentioned measures notwithstanding, 
the basic, most urgent task of the 
revolution consists in forming a 
single and influential political van- 
guard capable of mobilising broad 
segments of the population, above all 
peasants and workers, to implement 
the tasks set forth in the Charter of 
the Malagasy Socialist Revolution. 


Speaking of the economic difficul- 
ties faced by Madagascar, which were 
especially acute in 1979-1981, Western 
experts attribute them, directly or 
indirectly, exclusively to the country’s 
choice of socialist orientation. But 
actually, it is precisely these difficul- 
ties which adversely affect the situa- 
tion at iarge and impede the move- 
ment of the country along the road 
it has coted for. There are two main 
reasons for these difficulties in addi- 
tion to the subjective errors and mis- 
calculations which are inevitable in 
the course of the fundamental rema- 
king of an economy: first, the econo- 
my of Madagascar continues to expe- 
rience al] the burdens of its colonial 
legacy—lopsidedness, disproportions, 
an undeveloped infrastructure and 
technical backwardness; second, its 
rapid progress is prevented by the 
complicated system of dependence on 
the world capitalist economy, a depen- 
dence which took shape over decades 
and continues to exist even today. 
As a tesult, the Malagasy cconomy 
suffers from crises in the capitalist 
spheres. The economic policy of the 
Malagasy leadership determined by 
the Charier and the long-term deve- 
lopment programme, is directed to 
combat those factors. 

The provision of the population 
with food, rice above all, and the de- 
velopment of the transportation sys- 
tem are among the most acute and 
pressing problems. Only after they 
have been solved will it be possible 
to launch on a large scale the over- 
all modernisation and resurgence of 
the economy. 














Due io the insufficient quantity 
of rice, the state is forced to spend 
increasing sums on imports: in 1981 
they amounted to more than & billion 
Malagasy francs (in hard currency) 
as compared with a five billion 
annual average at the end of the 
previous decade. On the whole, the 
increase of the local production of 
rice and agricultural produce lags 
behind the growth of the population. 
The government used the army to de- 
velop 100,000 hectares of land for 
rice cultivation 

The lack of railways and asphalt 
roads, as well as obsolete and worn- 
out means of transportation result 
in the isolation of certain areas of the 
country during the rainy season. 
Hence, the instability of the purchase 
of agricultural and otfer export com- 
modities, tremendous losses during 
transportation, and interruptions 
in the supply of foodstuffs to the 
cities. To cope with this serious prob- 
lem, the government has decided to 
build annually no less than 500 kilo- 
metres of paved roads. Agreements 
have een concluded on obtaining the 
means from external sources to mo- 
dernise’ railways and rolling stock. 


The Malagasy leaders are planning 
to solve the key problems of accu- 
mulation for financing economic de- 
velopment along the three following 
lines: increasing and diversifying 
exports, mobilising domestic resources, 
and ex’ernal financing. For the time 
being, none of these channels fully 
provide the necessary means. 

For example, Madagascar’s export 
possibilitics (the nomenclature of com- 
niodities) semain limited, and over 
70 per cnt of all hard currency 
earnings we obtained from the sale of 
coflee, cloves and vanilla. In 
1978-1979, as a result of poor vanilla 
crops and a drop in the world prices 
of coffee, the export earnings of Ma- 
dagascar were cut by 57 per cent. 
In 1980, due to the introduction of 
an international quota for the pur- 
chases of Malagasy coflee and chrome 
ore, Madagascar lost 60 billion Ma- 
lagasy francs, or approximately 25 per 
cent of its budget. 


The sharp growth of expenditures 
on imports of oil and oil products 
caused both by an increase in the 
need ior them and by the incessant 
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‘ gascar. Great hopes 


price rises told heavily on the eco- 
nomic situation of the DRM. In 1980 
Madagascar paid 28 billion Malagasy 
francs for oi] and oi! products, ie. 
twice as much as in 1979 and ten 
times more than in 1971. Today this 
exnenditure has increased by another 
50 per cent. So the country has a 
chronic trade ‘aiance deficit 


The strengthening of its own fuel 
and energy resources, as well as its 
raw material base, and laying the 
foundations for modern industry is 
of incalculable importance for Mada- 
are pinned on 


beginning the exploitation of depo- 


' gits of bituminose shales which will 


provide oi! not only for domestic 
purposes but also for export in 1985. 
The Andekalekaz and Namorona hyéro- 
power stations are being built and 
the possibilities for expanding the 
production of coal and chrome ore 
are under study, as is the possible 
extraction of iron ore in Soalala, and 
the building of a factory to produce 
ferro-chrome 


While evaluating the results of the 
past decade, one should give due 
credit to the achievements scored by 
the Democratic Republic of Mada- 


gascar in the international arena 
obtained due to a radical turn in 
foreign policy on the part of the 


national-democratic leadership of ihe 
country. The consistent anti-imperia- 
list, anti-neocolonial, anti-racist policy 
of the DRM have enabled it to gain 
4 prominent place in the nonaligned 
movement. The weil-known initiative 
of Ratsiraka concerning the convoca- 
tion of a conference on turning the 
Indian Ocean into a zone of peace 
enjoyed broad support among the 
progressive world public. 

The DRM's striving to put an end 
to its dependence on the West has 
logically resulted in the establishment 
and development of friend!y, mu- 
tually beneficial ties with the Soviet 
Union and other countries of the 
socialist community. Agreements 
embracing the spheres of economic, 
technological, scientific and cultural 
cooperation, and air and sea com- 
munications have been concluded be- 
tween the USSR and the DRM. 
A Soviet-Malagasy Commission on 














Economic and Technica! Cooperation 
is functioning. Soviet specialists have 
rendered assistance to Madagascar in 
studying the possibility of carrying 
out a number of projects in power 
engineering, itrigation, and geolo- 
gical survey. Soviet agricultural 
machinery (one thousand tractors, 
part of which were a gift) and 
aircraft technology are being delive- 
red to Madagascar. An asphalt road 
is to be built with Soviet assistance. 
National personnel for the young 
State are being trained in Soviet edu- 
cational institutions and at home. 
The meetings and conversations 
between Leonid Brezhnev and Didier 
Ratsiraka in 1978 and 1981 were 
important events in Soviet-Malagasy 
relations. In the course of these sum- 
mit meetings, the coincidence or pro- 
ximity of the views of the two sides 
on vital issues of contemporary world 
development were noted, as well as 
the adherence to the cause of pre- 
serving peace, and the striving for 
a further development of friendship 
and cooperation between the Soviet 
Union and the Democratic Republic 
of Madagascar. B 
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S. AFRICAN MILITARY, POLITICAL STANCE IN NAMIBIA CONDEMNED 


Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 5, Sep-Oct 82 pp 44-45 


[Article by Yuri Gorbunov: 


[Text] 


he Namibian patriots began their 
pee struggle against the racist 
colonial regime for freedom and inde- 
pendence in 1966. 

Namibia was occupied, by South 
African troops and made into a colony 
of South Africa and the imperialist 
monopolies. Its present struggle is led 
by its vanguard, the South West Afri- 
ca People’s Organisation (SWAPO). 
The apartheid regirse’s response to the 
struggle of the Namibian people has 
been rapid militarisation coupled with 
political intrigues. 

The militarisation of Namibia be- 
gun at the turr of the 1970s is effect- 
ed, first, through steadily increasing 
the strength of South African army, 
the border guard, and police units de- 
ployed there. In the early 1960s, these 
numbered some 8,000 officers and men; 
in 1976, Pretoria decided to station 
the troops it had used in the abortive 
aggression against Angola there, thus 
raising the figure to 45.000. In 1981, 
the total strength of South African 
troops in Namibia was already 110,000. 
It costs one milion rands a day to 
maintain them (one rand roughly equ- 
als one US dollar) or nearly $400 
million a year. By comparison, in 
1960, the whole of South African mili- 
tary spending amounted to 42 million 
rands, or ien times less than is pre- 
sently spent in Namibia alone. In the 
1981/82 fiscal year, South Africa 
raised its military budget by 40 per 
cent at a go, which brought the total 
to 25 billion rands 
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"Militarisation of a Doomed Regime" ] 


Second, militarisation means con- 
structing military bases for the South 
African armed forces. In the 1960s, 
there were several garrisons in Nami- 
bia, whereas during and after the first 
aggression against Angola, Pretoria 
set up about 20 modern bases there, 
the largest one at Grootfontein. In 
1978, it extended and modernised the 
naval and air base at Walvis Bay, sort 
of in response to the UN resolution 
declaring that port an inalienable part 
of Namibia. At the same time, South 
Africa started building strategic 
highways in the north near the border 
with Angola which were used for troop 
movements during a new large-scale 
aggression against that country in 
August-September 1981. In December 


1979, the South African government 
purchased 60,000 hectares of land to 


the cast of the city of Okahandja in 
Central Namibia. Now a huge firing 
ground, a military school, and several 
garrisons are located there. All in all, 
Namibia is dotted with some 50 mili- 
tary bases of diflerent types. 

Third, preparing to proclaim the 
sham independence of Namibia, which 
was to be ruled by venal_ tribal 
chieftains and local white racists, 
South Africa pressed for the speedy 
creation of “multi-racial” armed for- 
ces, the so-called “‘erritorial army of 
Southwest Africa”, subordinate to a 
puppet “council of ministers”. It was 
composed of ethnic units raised in the 
Namibian bantustans and of South Af- 
rican contingents which allegedly cea- 
sed to be occupation troops. It is hardly 

















necessary to explain that in reality, 
nothing changed, and the “territorial 
army” was actually commanded by the 
generals from Pretoria 

In January 1981, all black Nami- 
bians were covered by the South Af- 
rican law on military service. However, 
the draft proved to be hard-going, 
with 5,000 young males reluctant to 
serve the racists fleeing to the indepen- 
dent neighbouring countries within the 
fi.st week. Many youg men disregard- 
ed their call-up papers, ignoring the 
six-month prison term meted out to 
draftdodgers. The affair went so far 
that some secondary school graduates 
were g bed in the sireet in Wind- 
hoek, Numibia’s administrative centre, 
and dragged to nearby recruiling sta- 
tions. 

As a result, the “territorial army™ 
has on its rolls a mere 6,000 black Na- 
mibians, some 20,000 Africans from 
South Africa, and approximately 15,000 
cut-throats from the anti-Angolan gro- 
upings of UNITA and FNLA. The gaps 
are filled by mercenaries from what 
was formerly Rhodesia (blacks and 
whites alike), from Britain, Chile, Is- 
rael, etc. 

The main South African contingent 
and the bulk of the “territorial army” 
are deployed in the north. They launch 
punitive operations aginst the aborigi- 
na! population. engaging the SWAPO- 
led People’s Liberation Army of Na- 
mibia (PLAN), and making inroads 
into Angola and Zambia 

Fach “tribal” battalion comprises 
a special 15-man unit composed of 12 
Africans and 3 whites. When sent on 
punitive missions, the latter wear black 
greasepaint on their hands and faces. 
Clad in PLAN uniforms, they massacre 
whole Namibian villages. This is later 
presented as the work of “SWAPO ter- 
rorists” and is designed to destroy the 
people's confidence in their defenders 
and liberators. As the admissions of 
a deserter revealed, these units are 
peopled by declassé scum _ recruited 
from prisons. They are trained at a 
military base near Durban in South 
Airica and sent to Northern Namibia 
from there. The monthly salary of these 
“soldiers of foriune” is 100 rands plus 


a bonus of 300 rands for every 
SWAPO fighter they capture. 
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Similar tactics are pursued in Sou- 
thern Angola by the UNITA bands 
operating out of Namibia. Their South 
African and US instructors are the 
murderers of scores of thousands of in- 


nocent people 


mibia has failed to produce the security 
and confidence in the iuture the racists 
hed hoped for. Half of the country, in- 
habited by 80 per cent of the popula- 
tion, is under perpetual martial law. 
It was introduced in Ovamboland in 
1972 during a general strike. Arbitrary 
searches, interrogations and detention 
of “suspects” for as long as 30 days 
have become the order of the day, with 
the effect that the authorities in this 
selisame Ovamboland had to issue a 
warning to al] car-owners not to risk 
driving without a military escort. In- 
deed, the racists are clearly unable to 
fee] that they are the masters of the 
land! 

The national liberation movement 
against colonialism and racism is ga- 
ining scope in Namibia. It has assum- 
ed various forms, such as massive 
strikes at mines and factories, student 
protests against the racist “Bantu edu- 
cation system”, opposition by intellec- 
tuals, office workers, and religious 
figures, a boycott of the sham elections 
io the “legislative assemblies” of the 
Bantustans, etc. Faced with similar 
unrest, colonial powers previously re- 
sorted to harsh persecution or even 
war. South Africa, supported by impe- 
rialist states and officially an “ally” 
of the US, has proved no exception in 
this sense. 

Amidst the sway of racist terro- 
rism, the 1976 SWAPO Congress map- 
ped out an extensive programme of 
armed struggle for independence, aim- 
ed at turning “the armed struggle 
into a veritable popular war”. It was 
decided to extend the armed actions 
to the entire territory of the country, 
while pursuing vigorous political and 
educational work among the masses. 
This decision was praised by all pat- 
riots who gave their all-out support 
to PLAN, which they see as a force 
capable of dealing a decisive blow to 
the colonial racist army and, after in- 
dependence, of defending their gains. 

In the course of the war for inde- 
pendence, SWAPO has gained consi- 




















derable political and military experi- 
ence and has scored tangible successes 
which revolutionise the masses. At the 
same time, it is doing its best te solve 
the ..amibian problem peacefully. It 
greed ty begin talks with South Ai- 
rica on unplementing UN resolutions 
these talks were to be carried out thro- 
ugh a “contact group™ coniposed of the 
US, Britain, France, the FRG, and Ca- 
nada. However, by violating the agree- 
ments reached or by advancing torth 
clearly unacceptable and uniounded de- 
mands, South Africa repeatedly 
brought the talks to a standstill and 
finally, in February 1981, managed to 
disrupt the Geneva Conference which 
was to adopt the UN plan for a Na- 
mibian settlement Later in the same 
year, the US, Britain and France threw 
their weight behind the racist regime 
by vetoing the Security Council resolu- 
tion on ali-embracing and obligatory 
sanctions against South Africa. There- 
fore, international imperialism ‘s full 
responsible for the disruption of the 
peace talks on Namibia and for Pre- 
toria’s subsequent aggression against 
the African frontline states which sup- 
port SWAPO and give shelter to re- 
fugees from Namibia. 

Speaking at the 26th CPSU Con- 
gress, SWAPO President Sam Nujoma 
reiterated this organisations’ readiness 
to use both peaceful and non-peaceful 
means in the struggle for independen- 
ce. “In working for the liberatisn and 
national independence of our country”, 
he said, “we have used various forms 
of politica! actions, including diploma- 
tic negotiations and peace talks. 
However, our enemy, racist South Af- 
fica, has behaved arrogantly and un- 
peacefully, showing that it is unprepa- 
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red and unwilling to put an end, thro- 
ugh political settlement, to the unlaw- 
ful military and coionial occupation of 
our country. As 2 result, our people icd 
¥ SWAPO were rf ciuisc 0 : 
hat armed sirugg io «6 Cestroy tue 
enemy and drive him out of Namibia 
The day of victory is approaching. It 
is just a matter of time.” 


At this point, one cannot heip re- 
calling the not-so-distamt past and the 
identical words of the leaders of the 
Zimbabwe Patriots Front which later 
proved prophetic. The struggle was 
long and strenuous, but its outcome 
was inevitable, as is the case in Na- 
mibia 

International solidarity with Ha- 
mibian patriots is the chief external 
factor which will aid in their ultimate 
success. “We would be unable to carry 
forward our armed struggle without 
the practical and concre‘e materia! aid 
wh our people get through 
SWAPO,” said Sam Nujoma “We are 
very grateful ior this to our friends, 
primarily the Soviet Union, other so- 
cialist countries.'” The socialist com- 
munity, the independent African sta- 
tes, and the world’s progress‘ve forces 
are firmly on the side of Namibia's 
national liberation movement, headed 
by SWAPO, the only legitimate rep- 
resentative of the Namibian people, re- 
cognised as such by the UN and the 
Organisation of African Unity. For 
their part, the racists are backed by the 
imperialist powers and their monopo- 
lies But no “supermilitarisation™ can 
save a regime doomed by the march of 
history. The last word will belong to 
the Namibian people themselves. 





‘ World Marxist Review. Feb. 1978. 
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STIFLING NAMIBIA’S FREEDOM 


Military activities are going on in southern Angola agains? troops of racist 
South Africa which have inveded the country. Pretoria impdently unleashed its 
eggress ve actions now that the South African racists are sure of US support. It is 
not by chance that soon after the inauguration Ronald Reagan calied South Africa 
a “friendly” country. Pretoria took these words as “carte olanche” to undertake 
anything it m ght find necessary to keep illegally occup.ed Nemibia in its hands. 

While blood is being shed in Southern Africa, backstage mach.nations are taking 
piece around the Namibia problem. If is common knowledge that there exists Se- 
curity Counci! Resolution No. 435 envisaging the granting of independence to 
Namibia. Aware that by ignoring this resolution Pretoria would evoke indigna*ion 
both in free Africa and among the world community, it seeks to solve the problem 
in the way that would make Namibia's independenc* a mere formality. It would 
ine to cush SWAPO, the only legitimate representa‘ ve of the Namibian people, 
aside and sta! its puppets to govern the country. These plans by the South Afr:- 
can racists find support both in Washington and in some Wes? European capitais. 
‘ne reason is too evident: major US and West European concerns, closely con- 
rected with South African economy, a2 interested in the Namibian resources, too. 





COPYRIGHT: Asia and Africa Today, 1982. 
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ATROCITIES IN CAMBOD™. UNDER ‘POL POT CLIQUE’ RECALLED 


Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 5, Sep-Oct 82 pp 46-48 


[Article by Mikhail Ozerov: 


[Text] 


here have we met, I thought the 
moment I saw the man selling 

sice at the market-place, his thin, 
cruel lips and a scar on his cheeks. 
i have never visited this province of 
Takeo before but, perhaps, I have met 
him somewhere else during my pre- 
vious visits? 

| asked him how much the rice 
was. He answered in a unknown and 
hollow voice, obviously not recognis- 
ing me 

That man became an obsession 
for me: where and when have I seen 
him? I left Takeo but was still 
haunted by, that question. At long 
last I rermembered. 

it was in the autumn of 1978, 
on the Vietnam-Kampuchea border. 
On Peking’s instructions the Pol Pot 
men made nearly daily raids of the 
foreign territory. Shells exploded 
quite close to our jeep, and stretches 
with the wounded were carried by. 

We were driving along the red 
earth road amidst mango trees and 
coco palms. We pulled to the road- 
side and into the gutter to avoid a 
tank rushing headlong upon us. We 
abandoned our car altogether because 
the bog was impassable, and walked. 

There we were at a Kampuchean 
reiugee camp. Exhausted people were 
sleeping huddled close to each other 
or simply lying under a tent. Hosts 
of naked children were scurrying 
about. Rice as being cooked in 
cauldrons close to’ the tent: the refu- 
gees hadn't seen it for many weeks 
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"Retribution"™] 


and fed on whatever they found close 
at hand, frogs, lizards and centipedes. 

Their stories were hair-raising. 
Seventeen-year-old Cham Sakhon told 
in especially horrible story. Thin, his 
eyes sunken, he was sitting opposite 
me, speaking slowly, as if it was hard 
for him to speak. 

When the Pol Pot clique came to 
power on April 17, 1975. they, follow- 
ing the precept that “villages should 
encircle towns”, first undertook mov- 
ing Khmers to the rural areas. Chil- 
dren were taken away from parents 
and wives separate’ from husbands, 
since the “new boss” decided to start 
everything from scratch, including 
family life. 

Cham was lucky enough because 
his parents were peasan’. and the 
family remained in their native vil- 
lage. One day soldiers in black 
uniform drove all the villagers to the 
Incal square, and an officer addressed 
them. He said that a “people's com- 
mune” had been set up, and everyone 
older than eight years should work 
in t.c field from six in the morning 
till seven in the evening. 

“Now you are soldiers of the 
labour army. Any defiance of orders 
will spell immediate execution,” the 
officer declared. 

Cham’s father, the village elder, 
voiced surprise: 

“Could children possibly work for 
so long?” 

The officer flew into « rage: 

“You traitor! There's no place for 
you in new Kampuchea!” 











He ordered to tie up the father 
and bring petrol. Then he ordered 
Cham's mother: 

“Pour it on him!” 

The woman burst out crying. 

“I'll burn your children  other- 
wise!” the butcher shouted. 

“Do what he wants,” the father 
said. 

Cham did not remember what fol- 
lowed next: he lost consciousness. 
Later on his neighbours told him that 
the officer himself poured petrol on 
his father and lit a match... 

The butcher announced that from 
now on the first Sunday of every 
month the village would “make mar- 
ry” by burning somebody from the 
“traitor’s” family. 

For a whole month Cham, his two 
sisters, brother and mother, togeiher 
with the other members of the “com- 
mune”, worked in the field from 
morning till night. They starved, the 
Pol Pot men had taken away their 
rice, gave them slop and forbade 
them to pick up fruit. They were 
whipped to work faster. Death 
threatened them at every moment for 
having slipped, coughed or simply 
being not to the guard's liking. 

As distinct from others, the family 
was threatened with something else 
which they never forgot. 

The officer did not forget it either. 
A month passed and the villagers 
were driven to their house. The mother 
was sobbing but the butcher was 
merciless, and Cham’s 12-year-old 
sister was burnt. 


Moh, that was the officer’s name, 
was a veritable sadist maniac. He 
killed tens of peasants by hitting 
them on their heads with a heavy 
bamboo stick. 

When Cham's other sister died in 
a month, it became clear that they 
had to flee. But what could they do 
with their mother who had turned 
blind and could hardly move after ajl 
the suffering? Should they leave her 
in the village, she was bound to die. 

They climbed over the barbed-wire 
fence at night and hid themselves in 
the jungles. They headed towards the 
Vietnam border. Several days later 
their mother died, then his brother 
died of starvatio.. Cham was found 
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by Vietnamese border guards on the 
slope of a hil. He was unconscious... 

“We are going to be free soon, 
and then I'll find Moh. I will find 
him!” The youngster’s voice trembled 
with hatred. “Look, I've drawn him.” 

A man of about forty with a short 
haircut was looking from a sheet of 
paper, his eyes squinting. I particul- 
arly remembered his thin, cruel lips 
and a scar on his cheek... 

“Come, there may be so many 
similar faces,” I thought when years 
later I found myself in the Kampu- 
chean province of Takeo. “After all 
could a drawing prove anything?” 
Besides I did not have that drawing 
with me: Cham had only shown it 
to me. 

I decided to talk to arrested Pol 
Pot men. Perhaps, they could tell me 
something about Moh’s whereabouts. 


“There are so few of us left,” 
18-year-old The Sor confessed. “The 
last of the soldiers are hiding out in 
the jungles. They are weak and can 
hardly move. Some have contracted 
dysentery, others malaria. I could not 
stand it any longer and gave myself 
in two months ago.” 

“How did you find yourself amorg 
the Pol Pot mn?” 

“I am a peasant and lived not far 
irom Battambang. One day soldiers 
came and ordered me to follow them, 
threatening to kill me if I did not 
obey. So I followed them.” 

“Why didn’t you give yourself in 
earlier?” 

“Il was scared. The commander 
said that those who gave themselves 
in were shot dead in Phnom Penh.” 

T’he Sor was quite sincere, though, 
of course, eager to present himself 
favourably. He obviously knew noth- 
ing about Moh. Some of the arrested 
had heard about the butcher, seen 
him during the years of terror, but 
none of them knew anything about 
his present-day fate. 

I nevertheless managed to as- 
semble more than enough data about 
other Pol Pot killers. I heard especial- 
ly many stories about Kang Kek ly. 

He headed the secret police under 
Pol Pot and organised a network of 
torture centres, prisons and death 








.ainps, wicluding the largest prison 
of Tuol Sleng. There, on the outskirts 
of Phnom Penh, was a lyceum, in 
whose courtyard boys in white 
shirts and girls wearing b.1e blouses 
and skirts used to swirl along. They 
were forced to change their clothes 
and deported to work in villages. On 
ly’s instruction, the school courtyard 
was surrounded with a double row 
of barbed wire, with gallows placed 
in it. Every classroom was divided 
into sixteen cubicles for solitary 
confinement, and _ instruments of 
torture were brought there along with 
iron beds, to which naked prisoners 
were chained. People lay on the floor, 
slowly dying of hunger and the 
35-degrees heat. The walls still car- 
ried merry dancing hares that had been 
painted long ago to amuse the children. 


The teacher's room was reequipped 
to be used for interrogation. Confes- 
sions were wrung out of pcople there 
with the help of whips, chains, 
canisters filled with water and poiso- 
nous snakes. 

“Art rooms” were also organised, 
where prisoners were ordered to draw 
portraits of Pol Pot. If the drawing 
was no good, the prisoner was killed 
there and then, while those who suc- 
ceeded in portraying the “leader of 
the nation” had theiz lives prolonged 
by a couple of days. Nobody ever 
escaped from that place. 


The prison served as a Gestapo 
of sorts, to where “especially dange- 
rous criminals” had been brought. All 
that remained of them was their 
registration cards, cach bearing photo- 
graphs which showed the prisoner's 
face and profile and brief information 
about him. It is noteworthy that the 
column “Reason of Arrest” remained, 
as a rule, vacant... 

ly was formerly a teacher, that was 
why he was particularly fond of 
murdering children and _ personally 
supervised the process. For this rea- 
son the order “Torture and kill that 
man” was formulated by him as: “He 
should be reeducated” and accompa- 
nied by a tender smile... 

For the Kampucheasg events not to 
repeat themselves ever, it is neces- 
sary, among other things, to punish 
those responsible for these atrocities. 
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But how could this be done, if 
Kang Kek ly is hiding out in the 
jungles at the Kampuchea-Thailand 
border? Moh, too, is cifficult to find. 
If only I met young artist Cham again . 

Chance again helped me, this time 
a mere two days beiore my departure 
from Kampuchea. 

With the temperature abdout 
40 degrees in shade, it is no easy 
matter to go out of doors in daytime 
in Phnom Penh. One can stroll zlong 
the city only in the evening, which 
gives one enormods pleasure. 
I enjoyed the sight of the city, its 
broad boulevards, houses of sophisti- 
cated architecture and lots of greenery, 
and found myself in the Soviet Union 
Avenue, straight like an arrow. Called 
in this way after the liberation, the 
avenue has a polytechnical institute 
which was built with Soviet help. 

While walking, I involuntarily com- 
pare the sight with what I saw there 
during my first visit in the spring of 
1979. The picture is unique: I see 
the country which was swept by 
an avalanche of genocide come oack 
to life, having cast away the fetters 
of terrorism 

At that time, a mere several 
months after the hateful regime had 
been ousted, the capital looked like 
a ghost of a city. Its streets were 
empty and a rare car would swish 
by now and then. Traffic lights were 
out of order and filling stations stood 
idle. Houses gaped with their ruined 
entrances, and al] around there were 
piics of rubbish, crushed stone and 
burnt rags. 

There are about half a million in- 

habitants in the city now. The avenue 
is full of cars, motorcycles and bicycles 
Filing stations have been repai- 
red, and there are traffic wardens 
Markets, shops and department stores 
can be scen everywhere: barter trade 
is now a thing of the past and house- 
hold utensils, jewelry, cigarettes, vege- 
tables and fruit, including mangos, 
bananas, red watermelons and long, 
tasty cucumbers, can be bought for 
riels, Kampuchea’s currency. 
Two years’ ago the ‘first cinema 
house was opened, whereas now there 
are more than thirty of them, deco- 
rated with multicoloured lamps and 
billboards at the entrance. 














No repair shop operated two years 
ago (for example, the iridge repair 
shop had been turned by the Pol Pot 
men into 2a. stall), now production 
is on at a tyre factory, a textile mill 
and a power plant, at more than 
50 enterprises all in all. Besides, 
dams which were destroyed at the 
rice fields are being restored. This 
is especially important because rice 
and fish are staple Khmer products. 

I was so deeply immersed in my 
thoughts that did not notice that dusk 
fell. The city was gradually going to 
sleep. Shops were closed, passers-by 
disappeared and lights went out in 
the windows. But through the open 
door of a house I could see a brightly 
lit room crowded with pictures that 
were hanging on the walls and lying 
on the floor, tables and chairs. 

The host weicomed me with a 
smile: “Do come in!” and began 
showing his works, among them gra- 
ceful apsaras, the heavenly dancers. 
Angkor-Vat, a majestic monument of 
the old Khmer civilisation referred to 
as the world’s eighth wonder whica 
can be compared to the Parthenon... 
Another painting from ihe Horrible 
Night series showed Pol Pot men 
leading their victims to a place of 
execution. 

“] myself witnessed such scenes 
on many an occasion,” the artist said. 
“I spent almost four years in a 
‘commune’ and it 1s a miracle that I 
have survived.” 

A miracle indeed, because nearly 
all the gifted people had been exter- 
minated. 

Some managed to survive, how- 
ever, and undertook reviving national 
art beginning with the early days 
since the liberation. Much has already 
been accomplished in a short period. 
The song-and-dance company always 
periorms to full houses in Phnom 
Penh’s National Theatre. Songs com- 
posed by Mam Boutnaray, who writes 
both the music and the lyrics, are 
sung throughout the country. There 
are also some talented artists, and 
| was talking with one of them right 
at the moment. I asked him if he had 
ever heard of Cham. 

He happened to know him and, 
what was more, Cham had visited 
his studio a short while ago. 
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“He didn't tell you where he lives, 
did he?” 

The artist thought awhile: 

“He said he lived by the Unralom 
Pagoda. He invited me to see his 
pictures.” 

That pagoda is especially revered 
by the Kampucheans, and precisely 
for that reason it had been desecrated 
by Pol Pot men with special baseness 
i remembered visiting the place two 
years before. Broken figures of gods, 
splintered ritual sticks and pieces of 
chinaware lay there in one shapeless 
heap. The altar and the Buddha sta- 
tue were gone without a trace. Pol 
Pot had ordered to put up an ebony 
rostrum in the main building, from 
which he declared the building of 
“unheard-of socialism”, and long 
tables and benches to match. 

A Buddha statue has replaced the 
rostrum, and the altar with sculptures 
of gods have aiso deen restored to 
their former places. The rubbish has 
been cleared away and the pagoda is 
sparkling with cleanliness. 

“The brutes have killed virtually 
ai the monks and ruined all the 
temples,” a bonze from the pagoda 
said. “I took my toga off and passed 
myself for a common peasant, and 
that’s how I survived.” 

We spoke about the artist who had 
restored the mutilated frescoes, and 
he happened to be Cham Sakhon. The 
bonze took me to the artist's house. 

The young man was sitting in an 
inner yard with a canvas in front of 
him. On hearing the gate open, he 
turned his head. 

I had ambiguous feelings to see 
the familiar face. On the one hand, 
1 was happy to have found him at 
long last, on the other, I was not 
sure whether I should reopen his old 
sores that still caused pain. 

Cham immediately recognised me 
and smiled broadly. True, his eyes 
were saJj as before. He spoke the way 
he had done at the refugee camp, 
slowly, as if finding it difficult to 
utter words. 

On this occasion his story differed 
radically from his old horrible nar- 
ration. He returned to his native land 
after the liberation and settled not far 
from Phnom Penh, moving to the 
capital later on. He worked as an 




















electsxian and painted in the evening 
end un days of 

Where is the portra:t of Mon you 
made?” 

“In my drawer.” 

“Could you bring it?” 

I looked carefully at the sheet of 
paper. That's right: the rice vendor 
in Takeo and Moh were one and the 
same person. 

“What's the matter?” Cham 
sounded worried “Have you met 
him?” 

I told him about the Takeo market- 
place, and we went there together. 

Moh was seated at his old place 
with bags full of rice all round him. 
Cham approached him and looked 
him straight in his face: 

“D’you recognise me?” 

At first the butcher looked at the 
young man impassively: he could 
hardly have remembered all his 
victims. Gradually, some vision must 
have appeared in his mind's eye, he 
seemed alarmed and began casting 
glances around him. He then jumped 
to his feet and mumbling: “T'li be 
back right now,” started to run. 

He failed to escape, however. and 
was taken away by Kampuchean com- 
rades who had come together with 
us. One more Pol Pot butcher has 
met with retribution! 





COPYRIGHT: Asia and Africa Today, 1982. 
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GULF INDUSTRIALIZATION AUGURS SOCIAL CHANGE DESPITE MONARCHIES' HOPES 


Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 5, Sep-Oct 82 pp 40-51 


[Article by Vasili Ozoling, Cand. Sc. (Econ.): “Oil and Dollars of Arabian 
Monarchies"™] 


[Text ] T® economic development of the five countries in the 
Arabian Peninsula, all of which heave a similar socio- 
economic basis, is directly linked with oi! extraction which 
provides them with tremendous herd currency earnings. Of 
course, this process begen under very different historical 
conditions. Bahrain, the Seudi Arabie and Kuweit began 
the oi! extraction beck in the 1930s and went through « 
fairly period of semicolonie! exploitation by the in- 
ternational oil monopolies when stete incomes were sme!! 
end grew rather slowly. Qatar launched industrial oi! ex- 
traction early in the 1950s, while the United Arab Emirates 
(UAE) begen oil extraction only at the junction of the 
1960s and 1970s, i. @, just on the eve of the famous “price 
revolution” for liquid fuel. 

Despite the fect thet el! five “oil monarchies” began 
economic development at different times, in the fina! ane- 
lysis, in our —- they all represent a special model of 
cepitelist transformation typice! of thet part of the develop- 
ing world where this process started with «a considerable 
delay. Generally described by Soviet Orientalist Nodar: 
Simonia, it differs from the “clessicel” pattern of the de- 
velopmem of capitelism so-called reverse succession: 
the state tekes upon itself accelerated formation o/ ste- 
te monopoly cepitelism as the foundation for the develop- 
ment of privete enterprise. It is ~w+y this line that hes 
been officially declared (naturally, the wording is diffe- 
rent) and is being implemented in the oil-producing coun- 
tries of Arabia. 

I's no wonder they heve quickly and considerably ou!- 
stripped other countries of @ similar type, chielly those in 
Africa. The evolution of the Seudi and other similar societi- 
es from patriarchal feudalism to cepitelism hes occurred 
under historicelly unprecedented conditions, i. e., under the 
world’s highest rete of GNP growth end gross capita! in 
vestments, which in Seudi Arebie increased fourfo'd end 
fourteenfold respectively in the course of just six years 
(1974-1980). ' 

In just fifteen years, @ tr ortation system and social 
infrastructure came into being from nothing in Seudi Are- 
bie. Highweys, eirfields, ports, communication lines, setel- 
lites included, new towns and urben setilements heve been 
built, while the old ones heve completely changed in ep- 
peerance, with only « few erchitectural monuments of the 
“pre-oil ere” + The foundations of the system of 
education and medice!l care have been leid. 
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All these are the fruits of the actvtas of Se reve 
capitalist sector built on “pe*rccollers”, which “as SecoT™e 
en instrument for redistributing o. profits 5 the “‘e-es's of 
the capitalist development ~ the economy Sy He 1G 
ete, while preserving the traditional feudal and momar chec 
superstructure ‘to evoid social explosions which gt ce- 
stroy #@, @ smeil portion of the billions ir crofits « sper’ to 
ra se the living stancards of the local working peco'e 7 
migrants excluded). This sector forms end steers *e grow™® 
of privete capital which, for sxample, in Seud: Arebe «s 
siready exhibiting monopolistic tendencies, But ~everthe- 
less remains in the background tor the fime beinc 

On the whole, the “oil norechies” pursue “e sume 

economic strategy besed on the ocreasingly clear ewere- 
ness of the governments and the broad sublic of me “e- 
soreble fact that, sooner or later, He oj! rese-wes w) de 
exheusted Therefore they heve croc'aimed as the ul mee 
gos! the formation of «a dversified econamy capable of 
functioning end bringing in profits even ater o'}-arc-ges 
resources ere exheusted or in case Gemand foro anc ges 
drop. 
The attainment of this gos! will probably taxe several 
decades, but todey the econamy of the five countres « 
character:sed by @ combination of ultramodura oj extrac- 
tion and refining and still weak development = *the other 
branches of economy. 

For the 1980s, there ere plans to raise the stete-cap te- 
ist sector to the average world ‘evel Large-scae orog- 
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A comparison of the ecoromic indices of the 01'-pro- 
ducing and the i industrial sed capitalist courtres shows 


because the socio-economic and cultural beck- 
werdness end the archaic politcal and ideological super- 
structure fimit and impede the development of 


ation of many which are often approved for their 
pre alone and involve fantastically unproductive out- 
lays. there is the corruption of the infletea stale mae 


The per capite income fails to reflect the real level of 


pered with Western states. Thus US economist Richard Erb 























ments in education and research. According %o his esti- 
mates, it would fake Seudi Arabia twelve years (provided 
it extracts 450 million tons of oil annually and sells # at 
the price of $191 per fon) to earn a sum of money suffi- 
cient to bridge the sp between if and the USA in per 
capita capital assets. 

The problem of accumulation in the sense of mobili- 
sing money for the “oil monarchies” is practically non- 
existent. But this cannot be said of actual accumulation in 
material form. Consequently, the task of real economic 
growth by means of building profitable enterprises beyond 
the limits of the “oi! sector” and the increase in their fi- 
aed assets has not yet been solved on a scale which cor- 
responds to the incomes of those states. 

The gep between the absorption possibilities of the 
_ economies of the five states and their rapidly growing oil 

earnings which reached, during the entire period of oi! 
production up to 1981 inclusive aimost $677 billion, far 
from being recuced, continue to grow. In such countries 
@s Kuwait, the UAE and Qatar, a considerable amount of 
monetary accumulations are not ea-marked for the increase 
of fixed assets from the very beginning but are automati- 
cally transferred to foreign banks with the idea that the 
“coming generations” will use the money in the “post- 
oi! era”. 

The investmenis made by the “oil monarchies” in fo- 
reign banks, US banks above all, are so great that they 
have already become a source of fabulous proiits. Accor- 
ding to the estimates of US specialists, the net foreign 
investments by Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, UAE, (actually of 
Abu Dhabi slone) were to reach, by 1981, $150 billion, 
$84 billion, and $34 billion respectively, a fotal sum of 
$268 billion. The annual interest on thet sum would amount 
to $19.4 billion ($10.7 + $63 + $24 billion).* Even ta- 
king inflation into account, this sum exceeds the GNP of 
ali five Arabian monarchies before the increase of the 
price of oil in 1973. This fact aione vividly demonstra- 
fes both their urge to preserve the stability of the world 
capitalist economy and the emer e of a new situation 
in world capitalist finances which are being increasingly 
influenced by this group of the “nouveau riche” count- 
ries. 
At the same fime, the letter are expanding imports of 
foreign capital based on strengthening the “partnership” 
of the oil and oil-refining sectors in their economies #'th 
Western companies. This is not due fo a lack of their own 
means, as in many young states but is being done precisely 
to solve the problem real accumulation. 

The concept of such a “partnership” which hes become 
a key element in the strategy of capitalist development of 
the Arabian oil-producing countries reflects the desire of 
the feuda! elite to preserve and expand direct contacts bet- 
ween the local (state and private) and foreign capital. The 
leaders of the five monarchies encourage, in every pos- 
sible way, the direct participation of foreign capital in the 
activities of industrial companies, which, in their opinion, 
guarantees the vieblility and profitability of new enterpri- 
ses, which are organically included in the production 
“chain” controlled by the biggest transnational corpora- 
tions. In other words, they are doing everything in theor 
power to integrate to the utmost their economies into the 
world capitalist economy via the TNCs. 

This model of industrial development may become the 
basis for the fusion of the new feudal-monopoly elite and 
the world finance capital. It should be emphasised that 
other Arab countries who are OPEC members have opted 
for # basically different road. Algeria, Iraq and Libya are 
attempting to set up their own industries, having reduced 
the role of foreign capital to thet of a contractor who 
builds the project without becoming a coowner of the enter- 
prise and who is then responsible for the technica! mana- 
gement and marketing of the ready-made goods. 
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The approech taken by the “oi] monarchies” fo the d- 
stribution of herd currency earnings channelled for econo- 
mic development proper and capitalisation of the o:! rent 
abroed is undoubtedly of interest. Therefore, we she!| exa- 
mine it in greater detail. ; 

In the 1970s, these countries spent $120-125 billion on 
development with Seudi Arabia accounting for about 
$100 billion. No less than 40-50 per cent of that sum was 
spent on the building of economic infrastructure. 

From this point view, the oil-producing countries of 
Arabia can be divided into two groups. The first includes 
Saudi Arabia, the UAE and Belrain, whose governments 
regerd as their principal problem economic development, 
on the spot oi! and gas refining on « broader scale, the 
diversification of the economy developing other bran- 
ches not connected with oil, and finally, energy production. 
However importent the investment of currency assets ebroed 
and the obtaining of profits on invested capital may be, 
priority is still pleced on the first task. Unlike them, Ku- 
wait and Qatar which heve opted for foreign invesiments 
are gradually becoming “rentier states”. 

Even @ cursory analysis of the budget policy pursued 
by the five countries confirms this conclusion. For exam- 
ple, in the latter half of the 1970s the share of the expendi- 
tures on development, including state allocations for eco- 
nomic development and personnel training amounted in the 
first three countries to 64 per cent, 40 per cent and 50 per 
cent respectively, while in the latter two countries the fi- 
gures were 16 per cent and 20 per cent. ‘ 

Nevertheless, all the “oil monarchies” without exception 
have launched the development of heavy industry in the 
1970s, steering toward the creation of specialised “indus- 
trial zones” in which enterprises will belong not only to 
the stale capitalist but also fo the private sector, which’ 
will enjoy some additional advantages. In the 1980s, the 
scale of industrialisation will increase everywhere. Saudi 
Arabia alone plens to invest up to $225 billion in develop- 
ment, or twice «. much as during the entire previous de- 
cade as envisaged by the Third Five-Year Plan (1981- 
1985). 

All major industrialisation projects must meet a number 
of the following requirements: they must be capita!-intensi- 
ve and energy-intensive, they must use the resources which 
are in excess in those countries and simultaneously require 
@ minimum of the workforce. These criteria determine, in the 
final analysis, the similarity of the industrialisation me- 
thods in the countries of that region: the emphasis on oil 
and gas refining; petrochemistry; energy, which is combi- 
ned with sea water de:alination, non-ferrous and ferrous 
metallurgy on the basis of cheap locel gas and imported 
raw materials, end the use of foreign workers. 

By the end of the ‘970s, six industria! zones had been 
formed in those countries. Five of them were set up on the 
Persian Gulf coast: two in Saudi Arabia (Yanbo on the Red 
Sea and Jubail), one in Kuwait (Shusiba), Ruwais in Abu 
Dhabi, Jebel! Ali in Dubayy, and Umm Said in Qatar. In ac- 
cordance with the principle of “partnership” with foreign 
capital the process of signing contracts between national 
companies belonging fo the state-capitalist sector was al- 
most completed the beginning of the 1980s (with the 
exception of Kuwait where the private sector predomina- 
tes) and the TNCs (chiefly the US Exxon, Mobil, and Dow 
Chemicals, the British-Dutch Shell and the Japanese Mitsu- 
bishi) fo build large-scale projects in heavy industry. The 
permissible share of foreign capital in the mixed compe- 
nies is 50 per cent, but actually the projects are financed 
by the oil-producing countries themselves. For example, 
in Saudi Arabia the petrochemical projects are financed 
as follows: sixty per cent by the state supreme investment 
fund, fen per cent by privete banks, while the rest of the 
capital is invested by foreign partners in proportion to 
degree of participation. 
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By the end of the 20th century, the Persian Gulf zone 
may become the leading industrial area in Asia (with the 
exception of Japan, of course). Such branches es the pro- 
duction of initie! petrochemical raw materials and oil refi- 
ning will apperently take an important place in the world 
capitalist economy as a whole. Economically, this proposal 
is we'll grounded because the material and technologica!’ 
problems can be tackled on the whole. 

The main problem row is whether the ruling top eche- 
jon will succeed im preserving the socio-political stability 
which it dreams of, and which will largely determine the 
successes of economic construction. This sphere, however, 
may be receded as the “Achilles’ heel” of the Arabian mo- 
nerches. ‘ 

The feudal elite of these states seeks to limit capite- 
list transformation exclusively to the economic sphere and 
to isolate economic growth from socia! development, which 
could lead to drastic cless shifts. Such a policy inevitably 
brings about rapid disparity between economic and social 
structures. Even more obvious disproportions have emer- 
ged between the actual importance of the new classes and 
social strata thet have taken shape in the course of capite- 
list development and the insignificant role they play in the 
system of political power. Here we mean primarily local 
bourgeoisie and part of the middie urban strata of the lo- 
cal populaticn. 

Not fo exceed the framework of the subject at hand, we 
have deliberately omitted problems relating to the immi- 
grants who remain deprived of all social and political 
rights. t should be emphasised that this is one of the chief 
factors of destabilisation in the domestic situation in the 
Arabian monarchies. 

The altered alignment of socie! forces in these coun- 
tries has objectively placed the problem of the elimination 
of the anachronistic power of the feudal elite on the agen- 
da. The middie urben strate and pert of bourgeoisie have 
begun advocating constitutional reforms and establish- 
ment of representative institutions capable of saf ng 
their interests. The advanced representatives of wor- 
king masses are struggling ever more resolutely for a just 
distribution of the nations! wealth, for legal and political 
guarantees of the besic democratic freedoms, and for 
@ progressive road of development for their countries. 








* The reasons for this phenomenon are well known: 
during the exacerbation of the energy crisis, the prices 
of oi] were raised many times at the insistence of the 
oil-producing states; foreign monopolies were compelled 
to increase the deductions in their favour (rent, taxes. 
and so on) permanently; and. finally to give them the 
whole of the oil rent, leaving for themselves only the 
profits from marketing in the oil-importing countries. 

2 AE] Foreign Ag and Defence Review, Washing- 

No. 3-4, 1980, p. 8-9. 
7” The First National Bank of Chicago, World Report, 
May-June, 1980, p. 2. 

* See Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. Second Development 

Plan, Jeddah, 1976, p. 529; fe Aap age P = a. 
, Washin ’ . VOL 2, NO. . J < 
fence Review gion —¢ ? gg). Rnd 


- Muhammed Hisham Havajiki 
Hi. of the Arab Gulf Zone, Kuwait, 1978, p. 27! 


(in Arabic). 
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BOOK DENIES POSSIBILITY OF FULL THIRD-WORLD INDUSTRIALIZATION UNDER CAPITALISM 


Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 5, Sep-Oct 82 pp 63 


[Review by Y. Maslov, Cand. Sc. (Econ.), of book “Industrial Revolution in 
Eastern Countries” by G. K. Shirokov, Nauka Publishers, Moscow, 1981, 216 pp] 


| Text } 


The book under review is the 
sesult of a comparative analysis of 
the socio-economic and technica! deve- 
lopment of industrialised capitalist 
states and the newly-free coustries. 
It deals with various economic anu 
social problems faced by the develop- 
ing countries, though the main task 
of the author was to elucidate and 
characterise . the general regularities 
governing the modernisation of the 
economy of young states which are 
following a capitalist road of develop- 
ment. 

The analysis of the specific featu- 
res inherent in the develo t of 
Eastern countries is preceded by a 
critical review of the technological 
reequipment of the economies in 
Western countries, which makes it 
possible to highlight the specific fea- 
tures of the ery process in 
the young states. It is noted, amon 

other things, that modernisation o 
the economy in those countries is car- 
ried out at a more rapid pace than 
in Western countries where that 
process took almost two centuries. 
The four consecutive stages in 
the reequipment of the economy 
are singled out in the economic 
history of the industrialised capitalist 
countries: in industry, transport and 
communication, agriculture, the servi- 
ces and distribution. As for the newly- 
free states, such a succession was 
broken as the result of the complex 
integration of the external and in- 
ternal factors of development which 
determined their industrial backward- 
ness (the author disproves the theo 

which attributes industrial backward- 
ness exclusively to the discriminatory 
policy of the colonial authorities and 
the competition of foreign-made commo- 
dities). book analyses the influence 
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of the international division of labour 
which took shape in the colonial 
period not only on the colonies, but 
also on the metropolitan countries 
and other economically developed 
states. 

In describing the post-colonial 
period, the author offers a system of 
dialectically linked internal and 
external factors in the young states’ 
economic and social development. He 
also examines the role played by in- 
ternal and external sources of accu- 
mulation, in particular the industrial 
revolution under the conditions of the 


_ scientific am technological revolu- 


tion. 

_ Denying the possibility for realis- 
ing the Western model of develop- 
ment in the newly-free countries, the 
author devotes much attention to the 
development strategy advanced by 
the young states, “as a choice of an 
aim realised by a certain class” 
(p. 97), and analyses in detail the 
factors influencing the changes in that 
Strategy. 

The book also contains a profound 
overall analysis of the role played by 
the state in the economic and social 
transformation of the developing 
countries. Taking into account the 
constantly growing role of the state 
and state capitalism in the newly-free 
countries which have opted for the 
capitalist road, the aut characte- 
rises this road as a “negation of 
capitalism within the framework of 
capitalism” (p. 82). 

Modernisation of the economies in 
the newly-free countries is viewed 
in close connection with the specific 
features of the multisectoral economy 
and the demographic situation. 

The author resolutely refutes the 
possibility of a technical reequipment 
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of the entire economy and of the 
solution of the economic and social 
problems faced by the developing 
countries by capitalist means. In the 
young states, the author stresses. 
“the laws of accumulation of capital 
prevent the main part of the popula- 
tion in the majority of the develop- 
ing countries from being drawn into 
capitalist reproduction (p. 189). 
Thus, the multisectoral nature of the 
economy or the duality with all the 
— consequences for capitalism 
will continue to remain, giving rise 
to a relatively high level of social 
tension. 

Shirokov’s book is a_ tangible 
contribution not only to the study of 
economic and social processes in 
Eastern countries but also to Marxist- 
Leninist pol. cal economy since it 
extends our knowledge of the specific 
features of formation-making proces- 
ses in the newly-free countries. 


Asia and Africa Today, 1982. 
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KAUNDA BOOK 


Moscow AS 


[Review by I. Nikishova, Cand. Sc. (Hist.) of book 


K. D. Kaunda, London, 1980] 


| Text } 





The policy-making documents of 
the United Natio Ind 


Party of Zambia (UNIP) provide for 


the transition of society “from capi- 
talism to humanism via socialism” to 
eliminate national oppression, exploi- 
tation, inequality and injustice. In im- 
plementing this programme, the state 
has established control over the lead- 
ing foreign companies and steered 
toward a gradual concentration of 
the basic means of production and 
distribution in its hands. The leaders 
of the ruling party have devoted 
special attention to the concept of 
non-violence, borrowed from the ideo- 
logical arsenal of Gandhism. 


Nevertheless, Zambia's independent 
development has shown the limited 
nature of this liberal concept in solv- 
ing the acute problems of struggie 
against neocolonialism, racism, and 
domestic reactionaries. Hence, a 
further radicalisation of the ideologi- 
cal and political platiorm of the pro- 
ponents of Zambian humanism and 
their revision of a number of key is- 

*s in the struggle for social pro- 

re. This progressive evolution 

‘ound reflection in the book by Ken- 
neth Kaunda, President of the UNIP 
and head of the Zambian state. 


The examples of Zimbabwe and 
South Africa compelled the Zambian 
President to revise the views on the 
role of social violence and armed 
struggle in the national liberation 
movement. K. Morris, the editor of 
the book, writes in the preface that 
President Kaunda came up under at- 
tack by certain opportunistic and 
reformist circles after he spoke out 
in support of the liberation move- 
ments in Zimbabwe and Namibia. 
Kenneth Kaunda “had been the darl- 








RECOGNIZES NEED FOR VIOLENCE IN NATIONAL LIBERATION STRUGGLC 


IA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 5, Sep-Oct 82 pp 63-64 


ing of the pacifist cause—possibly the 
caly world leader since Gandhi to 
preach and practise non-violence irom 
a position oi power” (see p. 11). The 
book is a response of sorts to the 
political quarters which accused him 
of incorsistency. 

The doctrine of non-violence was 
especially attractive to Kenda, pri- 
marily due to the greatness of Ma- 
hatms Gandhi's personality, and it 
was precisely this doctrine that formed 
the basis of the political tactics of 
the UNIP which headed the anti-co- 
lonial movement for independence of 
the Zambian people. Kaunda asserts 
that he still has not changed his 
views in relation to the non-violence 
principle. But at the same time, he 
resolutely opposes the absolutisation 
of any political tactics When he took 
over as head of state in 1964, the 
Zamb@n President writes, he found 
“that the demands of political realism 
have led me to modify my pacifist 
convictions” (see p. 63). 

The author believes that the eli- 
mination of contradictions beiween 
Christian ideas and the recognition of 
the possible necessity of violence in 
the course of the national liberation 
struggie is an important task of the 
new k. In his opinion, the libera- 
iion ef enslaved peoples is a mani- 
festation of Christian love, whereas 
violence against the oppressors ex- 
plodes the myth of their racial] supe- 
riority (p. 88). 

The Zambian President justly de- 
mounces the Western politicians and 
ideologists who are seeking to portray 
the national liberation struggle waged 
by the peoples of Africa as a mani- 
iestation of “international terrorism” 
(p. 117). Proceeding from the gene- 
tally accepted norms of international 


"Kaunda on Violence,” by 








law. the author c plains the funda- 
mental difference De:ween the concepts 
oi “guerrilia” and “terrorist”. Ken- 
meth Kaunda refers to terrorists 
(right-wing and ultra-left) as enemies 
of the revolution. To doom ple to 


hunger, to shut them in . to 
deprive them of political rights and 
economic opportunities is viol- 


ence (see p. 157), states the author. 

While assessing the character of 
the nationa! liberation stru in 
Zimbabwe, which assumed the form of 
armed struggle, the author raises the 
following question’ why was it pos- 
sidle to hold free elections in Zimba- 
dwe in 1980 and impossible to do so 
in 1964? The answer is clear: in 1964 
the Rhodesian white population was 
sure of itseli. “This contrast between 
the degree of militancy of the Zimba- 
bwe nationalists in 1979 and 1964 is 
2 iactor of the utmost importance be- 
cause it demonstrates that the armed 
conflict in Zimbabwe was a classical 
anti-colonial war. The soldiers of the 
Patriotic Front, whatever the propa- 
ganda machines in Salisbury ard Pre- 
toria said, were not an advance co- 
jumn of international communism 
mov! in to take over Southern Af- 
sen, they were peasants and politi- 
cians, teachers and school children 
forced to take extreme measures to 
resist the oppressive white rac’-m and 
British betrayal” (see pp. 160-161). 


Of course, we cannot agree with 
all the author's evaluations. For ex- 
ample, it is hardly possible to share 
Kenneth Kaunda’s view that a “war 
is mot the characteristic disease of one 
particular political sysiem but of one 
particular being. man.” (see p. 8&3). 
Hence, his pessimistic attitude toward 
the assumption that a change of poli- 
tical system in the course of the re- 
placement of capitalism by socialism 
may remove the cause of wars. This 
——- R Zambian humanism 
adheres to his principles, i the 
way out of the deadlock in @ “Chri. 
Stianisation of the people’s conscio- 
usness” and in further improvement 
of the human personality. 

On the whole, there is no doubd: 
that this new book by the President 
of Zambia is of great political, scien- 
tific and theoretical importance. The 
reader can trace a certain radicalisa- 
tion of the author's socio-political 
views and foreign policy orientation. 
The author acknowledges the signif- 
cance and role of ‘evolutionary viol- 
ence and takes a dialectic approach 
to the choice of tactics in the course 
of the national liberation struggle. 
A major trend in the further mount- 
ing of the role of progressive and 
patriotic forces in the struggle for 
social progress makes itself feit in this 
continuing rapprochement of the ide- 
ological and political platform of 
Zambian humanism with some of the 
principles of revolutionary democracy. 
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BOOK ON U.S. POSTWAR PENETRATION OF MALAYSIA 


Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 5, Sep-Oct 82, p 64 


[Review by A. Protopopov, Dr. Sc. (Hist.), of book "Malaysia and Singapore 
After the Second World War and US and British Policy," by V. S. Rudnev, Nauka 


Publishers, Moscow, 1981, 222 pp] 


[Text } 


COPYRIGHT: Asia and Africa Today, 1982. 


The time has come for comprehen- 
sive research into the policy of the 
imperialist powers as regards the 
developing couniries. This theme, 
discussed in the monograph under re- 
view, is of great international and 

litical importance, inasmuch as the 
‘SA is now making every effort to 
consolidate its positions in the coun- 
tries of the Association of South-East 
Asia Nations (ASEAN), seeking to 
use them in its own interests, prima- 
rily to bring military political and 
economic pressure to bear on some 
countries of Indochina—the Socialist 
Republic of Vietnam, the Lao People’s 
Democratic Republi¢, and the People’s 


- Republic of Kampuchea. 


Using a “ealth of facts, the author 
cxomines in detail methods of US 
penetration into Malaysia and Singa- 
pore. While analysing US policy in 
that region. Rudnev gives equal at- 
tention to military-political, ideologi- 
cal and economic expansion by t 
USA. The book shows the purposeful 
nature of US penetration into Ma- 
laysia and Singapore, its intention to 
encourage the development of socio- 
political and economic processes favo- 
urable to the USA there, and also 
the striving to obtain immediate eco- 
nomic and political advantages. 
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The book illustrates the schemes 
of US monopolies aimed at infiltrat- 
ing the key spheres of the economies 
of Malaysia and Singapore: the pro- 
duction of oil and oil products, electro- 
nic industry, the extraction of valu- 
able raw materials, and the financial 
and credit system. 

While dealing with steadily ex- 

nding US political activity in Ma- 
aysia and Singapore, the author is 
correct in stressing that Washington 
has persistently and cynically 
trying to use ethnic differences bet- 
ween the citizens of those countries 
to aggravate the domestic political 
situation there in the interests of US 
expansion. 

Much space in the book is also 
devoted to the changing role of Bri- 
tain, the “old” colonial power, which 
has receded to the background but 
retains tangible economic and mili- 
tary-political positions in Malaysia 
and Singapore. 

Taking Malaysia and Singa- 
pore as an example, Rudnev demon- 
strates how the movement toward 
social transformations is accompanied 
by positive changes in their foreign 
policy orientation and, on the con- 
trary, by concessions to imperialism 
in the international scene when 
open their doors to imperialist mono- 
polies. 











SWEDISH DECISION TO BUY U.S. FIGHTER PARTS CRITICIZED 


Moscow NEW TIMES in English No 12, 


[Text ] 


CSO: 


count of the high cost of 
the project. That was ex- 
actly @ yeer ego. 

The. other day, with the 
Social Democrats now oc- 
cupying the government 


1812/135 
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the project. The end result 
is the decision to build the 
aircraflt. Saab—Scania and 
LM. Ericsson, the Swedish 


teo: for the 
is to be one third out of 
U.S.-mede § components. 
General Electric is to 
supply the engines 
Hughes Aircraft 

the elec- 

tronic sights. Washington 
seid Yes to participation 
in the project as soon as 
the question was raised in 
Stockholm. U.S. Deputy 
Secretery of Defence 
Richard Perie deciared thet 
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@ stron; Swedish difen .e 
was inc _‘ensable te =1e- 
serve stability and mili«. -y 
balence in the North uf 
Europe. Hence, if was 
simply essential for Swe- 
den to buy American 
engines for its multipur- 
pose fighter. 

Swedish progressives 
have qualified such “co- 
operetion” as dangerous 
military dependence on 
the United States, 43s an 
attempt by Pentacon to tie 
neutral Sweden to NATO. 
The project is also oppos- 
ed by irfiventia! politica! 
snd public organizations. 
But the new government 
has nevertheless given ite 
green light. As one militery 
expert put it, “we must not 
annoy the United States.” 

D. POGORZHELSKY 
Photo from 


Norrskenflamman 
(Sweden) 
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